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NEWS OF 


N a speech full of political wisdom and discernment, Mr. 
McCloy, the American High Commissioner in Germany, gave 
the Pilgrims on Tuesday evening a review of the situation in 
Germany which both illuminates and disturbs. In language 

plain and arresting the High Commissioner spoke of the continued 
and even increasing Russian pressure on Western Germany, and 
in particular on Western Berlin. His reference to the adoption 
of Nazi methods—mass meetings, an armed police, incitements to 
youth—-was the more significant in view of the declared intention 
of the Communists to carry out a mass-march through Berlin on 
Whit Sunday, a proceeding which can hardly fail to create a critically 
dangerous situation. There will be universal agreement with Mr. 
McCloy’s declaration that neither the Allies nor the German people 
themselves will yield an inch to such threats, and the declaration 
may have some effect in the quarter from which the threats emanate. 
As to Germany as a whole, the High Commissioner is again right 
in insisting on a twofold policy towards Germany—the repression 
of activities dangerous to peace and the encouragement of every 
democratic impulse and institution. Lord Montgomery had said 
well earlier in the evening that the task was to bring the Germans 
back into the European community without allowing them to 
dominate it. That is, in fact, the task, and it is in fact being carried 
out. Mr. McCloy is anxious to accelerate the process. His develop- 
ment of the idea of a European community tended to run ahead 
of realism. The movement is already taking place, but the dis- 
tinction between natural growth and artificial improvisation must 
be borne perpetually in mind. The differences between the States 
even of Western Europe alone, in temper, in tradition, in political 
practice, in spiritual outlook, are far too deep-seated to be ignored. 
To force growth unnaturally would be fatal, particularly before 
Germany has been drawn in. 


Dollars and Pounds 

There is a natural tendency, when any news of an improvement 
in the dollar balance comes through, to hang out flags. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, to do him justice, gave no encouragement to undue 
rejoicing. when he announced on Tuesday that our gold and dollar 
reserves had risen by $296,000,000 in the first quarter of 1950. In 
this he was right. The tendency to concentrate on one particular 
indicator of economic health, and even on the slightest movement 
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of that indicator, is wrong. In fact it is one of the worst tendencies 
in post-war economic policy, resting as it does on the fallacy that 
when one part of the system is being attended to all the other parts 
stand still. The dollar situation improved in the first three months 
of 1950, for reasons which were largely temporary, as the Chancellor 
pointed out. It could decline in the rest of the year for reasons 
which may be less temporary. And even if the improvement in the 
dollar balance were to continue at its present rate, which is most 
unlikely, it could be completely offset by continued inflation at home. 
In fact if with the accounts for 1949-50 in front of him, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer preaches the need for disinflation 
in his next Budget speech, the words should stick in his throat. 
In the year just ended the Government spent, on capital and current 
account, a total of £3,862,000,000. That is the figure that matters. 
What does it signify that the overall surplus for the year turned out 
to be £62,000,000 instead of the originally estimated £14,000,000 ? 
When the absolute figure is so vast these adjustments at the margin 
have very little significance. In any case, the fact that the surplus 
was larger than had been anticipated reflects no credit whatever on 
the Government. A current revenue £144,000,000 above the 
Budget estimate and a current expenditure £67,000,000 above that 
estimate are the plain symptoms of inflation. The cloudy jargon 
of the “ Economic Survey,” which refers to a threat of a “ recru- 
descence of inflationary pressure,” should not be allowed to obscure 
the fact that too much money is still chasing too few goods, and 
that the Government is actually promoting this process by pumping 
out money in the form of expenditure even though it takes much 
of it back in the form of taxes. The Government is still inflationist 
number one. That will still be true even if expenditure in the next 
Budget is slightly reduced. It will still be true even if there is a 


slight reduction in taxation. Slight adjustments will not stop 
inflation. Only a really heavy cut in expenditure can do that. 


The Future of Housing 

For better or for worse the housing question is entering upon a 
new phase. From the point of view of the thousands of families 
still looking for a house the post-war emergency may not have 
passed, but the period in which the aim was to put up more houses 
at almost any cost is over. The number of building workers is 
falling. So is the amount spent on new houses and maintenance 
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\But it is impossible to say that from now on the situation will become 
more normal. The whole subject of housing is so twisted and 
‘confused by Government action and unnecessarily high costs that 
‘unless official policy is radically altered frustration for house- 
builders, house-seekers, and above all for those who want to own 
their homes, will still be the order of the day. A great deal of useful 
infe) mation is contained in the reports of the building societies, two 
of the largest of which— the Halifax and the Abbey National— 
pave held their annual meetings in the past week. It is quite clear 
that the cost of three-bedroomed houses, at more than £1,400, has 
visen more than the general average of costs since pre-war days. 
}t is also clear that many of the tenaats who take over these houses, 
and who benefit from a subsidy of £26 a year, would prefer to forego 
that subsidy and buy their own houses. But what the prospective 
occupant wants is not the governing factor. What matters is what 
the Minister of Health wants—more and more council houses to 
let, and more and more private builders in fetters. The resultant 
dislocation is appalling. The lists of applicants for new houses are 
siill long. Many who are able to pay for them are not allowed to. 
Many who do not want a council house or a subsidy get both. 
Owner-occupiers of large or medium-sized houses who would prefer 
something smaller would be penalised rather than rewarded if they 
attempted to move. The period of absolute scarcity of houses may 
be ending, but there is still no sign of an end to the period of 
maldistribution. 


After Blum 
“There must be many Frenchmen today who wish that M. Blum 
were twenty years younger.’ These words appeared in the 


Spectator in January, 1947, when the French Socialists, with fewer 
than one-sixth of the seats in the Assembly, formed a Government 
under his inspiring leadership, and began the first real attempt 
at disinflation in France since the war. Now that Léon Blum is 
dead, and not even the possibility of his wise advice, much less of 
his brilliant leadership, remains, the need of these things in French 
politics is still there. The personal loss to his friends and colleagues 
and to all those who came, for however short a time, under nis 
influence, is sharp indeed. But as Mr. Harold Nicolson, writing on 
another page of this week's Spectator, points out, he was also a moral 
force in French politics. The loss to the French Socialist Party 
may be greater than it can stand. The recent history of that Party 
has been far from happy. Its influence, as a party within the 
Fourth Republic, has seldom been salutary, even though it has 
provided a great President in Vincent Auriol and a supreme political 
personality in Léon Blum himself. It has veered too often towards 
the more rigid doctrines of the Left and it has made no firm place 
for itself in the Centre. Perhaps Blum himself could have estab- 
lished it in a stable position. His enthusiasm for Socialism never 
blinded him to the need for unity in France and for the admixture 
of moderation with doctrine. He showed his realisation of it in 
his attempt to form an all-party Government in 1938—the attempt 
to which the President of the Republic referred so movingly at the 
funeral ceremony on Sunday ; in his refusal to take an extreme line 
in the Spanish civil war; in his emphasis on the non-Marxist 
aspects of the popular front; and in the opposition to theoretical 
Marxism of his last years. He was always able to see that the 
Socialists form one party—not the party. 


Jordan vy. The Rest 


The Council of the Arab League, which has just met in Cairo, 
has passed a resolution threatening sanctions against any member 
State which comes to an independent settlement with Israel. The 
resolution was designed as an ultimatum to Jordan—conform or be 
ostracised. Without undue hesitation Jordan, which had declined 
to be directly represented at the Cairo meetings, decided to conform. 
Past history has shown that the League is satisfied with verbal 
conformity, which is not held to be inconsistent with almost limitless 
divergencies in practical policies. For the resolution settles nothing. 
The somewhat metaphysical belief in the non-existence of Israel, 
which is an axiom of the League's official thought, is one in which 
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Jordan can hardly be expected to share ; Jordanian officials and 
troops confront the troops and officials of Israel along a 250-mile 
frontier, and all the talk about a “second round” and economic 
boycotts, which can be glib enough in Cairo, sounds very differently 
in Amman. All the same, the actual signature of a peace treaty 
between Jordan and Israel is something which most Jordanians 
without any prompting from the League, find difficult to swallow. 
What they would like would be a regularised modus vivendi, which 
would give them a reasonable guarantee of peace along their western 
frontier and yet would not offend their Arab consciences. This may 
still prove to be capable of achievement without involving anyone 
in the threatened sanctions of the League. But the Arab League 
is unable to leave ill alone. The corollary to its denial of Israel 
rule in West Palestine is its refusal to acknowledge Jordanian Tule 
in the eastern half of the country—which is just as much of a 
reality. And to give additional point to the implied insult to King 
Abdullah, the League continues to flirt with the so-called “ Govern. 
ment of all Palestine,” which consists of a bunch of discredited 
intriguers, partisans of the Mufti, who fled to Heliopolis early in 


the fighting. 


By such actions the League shows that it still relies 


on its moth-eaten standards of pure nationalism to carry it 
triumphantly through from disaster to disaster. 


Ethiopia’s Neighbours 


If the inhabitants of Somaliland feel doubts about the joys of 
Italian rule, they may console themselves by reflecting that it is 
certainly better than no rule at all. In their former sister colony 
of Eritrea more than five years of argument and indecision have 
produced a state of affairs which is little removed from anarchy. 
The final procrastinating attempt by the United Nations Assembly 
last November to improvise an agreed régime for the territorv—the 
appointment of a commission of enquiry—seems in danger of doing 
more harm than good. It might have been supposed that the minds 
of the gentlemen who made up the commission—one each from 
South Africa, Guatemala, Burma, Norway and Pakistan—might 
have been about as open on the subject of Eritrea and its problems 
as it is possible for minds to be; but in fact they seem not to 
have escaped the bitter and somewhat artificial partisanship by 
which Eritrea is now torn. There seems little likelihood that they 
will succeed in producing unanimous recommendations for a solu- 
tion on which the Assembly can act, and anything short of 
unanimity is useless. In fact the Assembly will probably be simply 
told yet again that on the whole the Christians are in favour of 
Ethiopian rule, the Italian settlers in favour of Italian rule, and 
the Moslems in favour of Moslem rule (both these latter groups 


seeing in 


independence 


” 


a reasonable chance of obtaining their 


objectives). The problem of reconciling, or ignoring, these divergent 
views, and imposing a government on the country, will revert to 
the reluctant Assembly. Meanwhile, as Somaliland returns to 
Italian rule for ten years, there is one ominous little cloud on the 
horizon. The Italians complain that the boundary between Somali- 
land and Ethiopia has been unfairly demarcated by the outgoing 
British. All that most people know about this boundary is that 
it has been the subject of dispute before, and that somewhere along 
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Leslie Plummer, against whom so much criticism has been directed. 


It is satisfactory to learn that the Minister is making a close examina- 
tion of the corporation’s activities. Nothing is more necessary, and 
Mr. Webb’s general attitude since he took office suggests that he 
will approach this and similar subjects without preconceptions. It 
by no means follows that the scheme should be abandoned ; some 
of its most vehement critics are convinced that in different con- 
ditions and in different hands it still has considerable possibilities. 
It is for Mr. Webb to secure all the relevant facts and then take any 
necessary decisions with courage. 


The Wage Threat 

The engineers’ claim for a wage increase of £1 a week could kill 
industrial peace at one blow. There are loopholes in the policy of 
wage stabilisation, but none of them is wide enough to admit this 
claim, which would add well over £100 million to the annual wage 
bill. Yet there is not much evidence that the engineers ever intend 
to give it up. The threat of strike action which led to the present 
talks between the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions and the Ministry of Labour is only the latest manifestation 
of a pressure which is continuous. Nominally the dispute is on a 
matter of procedure. The Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order makes a strike illegal unless the matter has been 
reported to the Minister of Labour and the Minister has had 21 days 
in which to settle it, one possible method of settlement being com- 
pulsory arbitration. But the engineers’ Confederation has prepared 
a ballot paper for submission to members in which strike action is 
named as one of the issues to be voted on. It is, therefore, arguable 
that the ballot paper ignores the provisions of the Order, and the 
question is now being argued between the Confederation and the 
Ministry of Labour. This particular point may be settled, but the 
major issue will remain. The engineers may abandon this method 
of presenting their claim, but they are unlikely to abandon the 
claim itself. Behind the proposal for a ballot in which the members 
of the engineering unions were to be presented with the possibility 
of illegal action stands the powerful Amalgamated Engineering 
Union. Only seven out of 27 affiliated unions voted for the ballot, 
but since the A.E.U. was one of the seven, the proposal was carried. 
And if it will do this while the wage stabilisation agreement is still 
in force, what will it do if, later in the year, the cost of living rises 
to the point at which the agreement becomes inoperative ? 


A Healthy Nation 


The report on public health in 1948 (included in the report of 
the Ministry of Health published last Friday) makes a happy 
finale to the work of Sir Wilson Jameson, who is retiring after 
distinguished service as Chief Medical Officer. For 1948 is notable 
not only as the year in which the National Health Service was 
inaugurated—and incidentally as the centenary of the first Public 
Health Act—but as a year of what Sir Wilson Jameson himself 
calls “ wonderful ” vital statistics. In spite of nearly a decade of 
strain and restricted diet, the death-rate of 11.0 per thousand shows 
a 20 per cent. decline since 1938. Infant mortality had descended 
from fifty-three per thousand in 1938 to thirty-four; there was 
less influenza; diphtheria immunisation has led to an enormous 
decrease in death from that disease, and, though measles and 
whooping cough were prevalent, fatalities in both were the lowest 
ever recorded. There remain, of course, some dark spots. There 
were nearly two thousand notifications of poliomyelitis, which is 
higher than in any year except 1947, and little is yet known of this 
obscure and apparently advancing illness ; cancer deaths increased, 
though this may partly be due to the fact that there are more elderly 
people, and, while deaths from tuberculosis reached a new low 
record, more than nine thousand patients were still waiting for 
hospital accommodation. Mental illness is another vast problem ; 
there were 145,779 mentally disordered and 54,887 mentally defec- 
tive patients in England and Wales at the end of 1948. Generally, 
however, the figures show that British health is very good indeed, 
and that vague complaints of a lower health level because of food 
restriction are completely without foundation. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ILITARY metaphors come easily in politics, but rarely so 

easily as in the present state of things at Westminster. 

The latest was Mr. Attlee’s ambush metaphor to account 
for the Government's defeat. To continue them, the House of 
Commons looks more and more like a beleagured garrison. There 
is a congestion of Members about the place and there are Whips 
everywhere, more hard-hearted than sergeant-majors, to see no one 
escapes. The Chamber fills up to the doors at the slightest hint 
of excitement. It is one way in which the prisoners can kill time. 
Something like five hundred dinners are called for nightly, as against 
an average of three hundred formerly. Here, at least, is balm to 
the spirits of the Kitchen Committee, which has been making hand- 
some losses for years. Those who have prayed during the last 
twenty years that the era of crushing majorities might end and 
Parliament be called to a more vivid, even if a more risky, life have 
had their prayers answered, and indeed more than answered, for 
with many more Members the present pressure would be almost too 
exhausting. However, within a matter of hours now the garrison 
will march out on parole for Easter with every man Jack of them 
sworn to be back in barracks for the Budget on the 18th. 
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Someone has said that a great debate in Parliament is a work 
of art. Certainly the performance in the Commons following the 
Government's defeat approached a finished piece of comedy, with 
Mr. Attlee and Mr. Churchill weaving between them a nice, diverting 
dialogue and Lord Winterton also contributing some comic notes. 
And it was played to one of the biggest Houses ever seen. Theo 
rejuvenation of Mr. Attlee through the loss of his great majority is 
the strangest of political phenomena He was gaiety itself as ho 
explained his reasons for carrying on. He revelled in the metaphor 
of the ambuscade. The former Major of the Lancs. Fusiliers 
merrily acknowledged the victorious concentration of forces brought 
about by the clever manoeuvring of the former Colonel of the Royal 
Scots Fusiliers and regretted (in effect) that his own troops had let 
him down. Lord Winterton, cited by the Prime Minister as a witness 
of Balfour's defeat in 1905, promptly objected that he was then 
at school. This was a tremendous diversion. As it was well known 
to half the House that Lord Winterton entered it in 1904, the inter- 
ruption was accepted as the Member for Horsham’s way of helping 
the fun along. Since then he has explained that he thought Mr. 
Attlee was referring to Rosebery’s fall in 1895 This was going 
rather far into the “dark backward and abysm of time.” The 
Government's defeat has worked a transformation in the Conserva- 
tives. As the Americans say, they are now walking about the House 
on their heels. After four and a half years’ hopeless butting against 
the Socialist stone wall their exultation when at last it toppled over 
is easily understood. 

* * * * 

The Commons have got through a diversified programme of 
business. They said farewell to private members’ bills for this 
session, which has started unprecedentedly late, and accepted, by 
agreement between the two front benches, the substitution of five 
private members’ motions. The House has seen Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill’s successor at the dispatch box at “questions.” Mr. Stanley 
Evans is popular and expansive, a great contrast to his impassive 
but resourceful predecessor ; it was all too patent that Mr. Morrison 
thought Mr. Evans a little too expansive. Lord Alexander made 
his first speech in the Lords on defence on Tuesday. He is satisfied, 
almost proud, of the Government's record on defence, and he let 
their lordships see it in a speech that Lord Swinton considered too 
vague. Lord Bridgeman, always a weighty contributor on defence, 
touched on the German issue. He scouted the idea that any plans 
that have emerged at The Hague can be sound that take no account 
of whether or not German man-power is to be used. Lord Alexander 
trod with delicacy here and declined to add to what Mr. Bevin said. 
Lord Swinton enlivened matters by holding out the prospect of the 
Opposition calling for a secret session. Having failed to secure one 
in the Commons, they might have better fortune in a Chamber 
where they command a majority H. B. 
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EUROPE’S EASTER 


as HRIST is risen.” How far the Easter greeting 

traditional in Russia is current in the Soviet Union 

today there is no means of knowing. There is little 
means of knowing anything about the details of daily life in 
that closed country. The birth of Christ was to bring peace to 
the earth ; His resurrection was to bring hope. Peace, it may be 
contended, does prevail ; hope is not abandoned. Perhaps. But 
about the existence of a cold war there can be no question ; 
and whatever there be of hope few would treat the term as a 
synonym for confidence. Russia, according to Vienna reports, 
will be spending Easter in concerting military agreements with 
her satellites in Eastern Europe. There can be no complaint 
of that. The Western European Powers, with the United States 
and Canada, have just been doing the same thing at The Hague. 
Therein they were carrying out, as they were pledged to do, 
the provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty, signed almost 
precisely a year ago—on April 4th, 1949. The purposes of the 
signatories are clearly stated: “to safeguard the freedom, 
common heritage and civilisation of their peoples, founded on 
the principles of democracy, individual liberty and the rule of 
law . . . to promote stability and well-being in the North Atlantic 
area . . . to unite their efforts for collective defence for the 
preservation of peace and security.” These are just, not 
to say righteous, objects, and it is plain that all thought of 
aggression or preventive war is resolutely excluded. Russia would 
no doubt say as much of her alliances. Each side must give 
what credit it chooses to the other’s word. The fact in any case 
remains that the two halves of Europe stand arrayed in battle- 
order, each endeavouring to be ready for whatever may impend. 
That is the continent on which the Easter of 1950 dawns. 

In none of this is there a place for cynicism. The facts are 
as they are, and it is hard to see how anyone in Western Europe 
could have made them different. Russia, her traditional 
nationalism conspiring with an ideology the legacy of Lenin, 
has resolved to split Europe in two. She has divided Germany ; 
she has divided Berlin ; by refusing all participation in Marshall 
Aid she rejected the one golden opportunity of bridging the 
menacing and still widening gulf; she has frustrated all the 
unhappy Austrians’ hopes of peace ; she has sealed her frontiers 
against the West hermetically ; she has resisted all the conditions 
on which an agreement for the control of atomic energy might 
be based ; she has rendered the United Nations Security Council 
impotent. In such circumstances the States western geographi- 
cally and democratic politically had no choice but to concert 
their plans for self-defence, and though that process has been 
carried through too slowly it is highly satisfactory that it has 
been carried through so smoothly. When twelve independent 
nations, two of them on the other side of the Atlantic, are 
concerned the year that has been needed for the elaboration of 
the defence agreement approved by the Defence Ministers at The 
Hague on Sunday would not in normal circumstances be 
excessive. As things are, with the need for a Western Europe 
united and strong so urgent, any delay justifies some anxiety. 
But the foundations have been laid. The early and inevitable 
obstacles have been cleared away. Arms from America are 
already reaching France and Britain. The rate of progress should 
steadily be increased. 

Yet no more than the first step has been taken. “ The period 
of planning is finished,” Mr. Louis Johnson, the United States 
Secretary of Defence, said on Sunday: “the moment has come 
for realising the plans.” That means at once that formidable 
problems of supply and finance must be faced by all the twelve 


co-operating countries. The planners may assign to some of 
them burdens which they feel too heavy to be borne, and some 
will be called on to allocate to Atlantic Treaty purposes forces 
which they consider they need primarily for national ends. But 
the Defence Ministers have endorsed the decisions of their 
military planning organisation, which “has determined the 
general strategy of defence of the North Atlantic Treaty area,” 
and the individual States concerned can.be relied on to do their 
utmost to carry out in all completeness the tasks allotted to 
them. Into all the detailed steps that will involve it it is impossible 
to enter here. Many difficulties will inevitably be encountered, 
and there must be loyalty and resolve enough to ensure that 
they are surmounted. It is enough to know that under the twelve- 
nation treaty more has already been achieved than has ever 
before come near being achieved in time of peace. The treaty 
itself concerns specifically military co-operation, but actually it 
has a far wider significance. Whether unity be envisaged in 
terms of Western Union or of United Europe, it will be achieved 
not by the laboured or enthusiastic formulation of paper 
constitutions, but by the sound, practical step of increasing 
co-operation between States in all relevant fields, military, 
political, economic, cultural. That is the process to which the 
decisions taken at The Hague this week make so notable a 
contribution. 

But they are, of course, only one contribution. Alone they 
would carry the States of Europe a very short way towards their 
goal. To what was done at The Hague must be added what is 
being done by bodies like the Council of Europe, the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation, the United Nations 
Economic Committee for Europe and above all by the continued 
and ungrudging (apart from a small coterie of carping 
grumblers) and spacious generosity of the United States. 
Marshall Aid will end in 1952, but it will continue till then. It 
has already, in the stimulus it has given to co-operation between 
the States of Europe themselves, wrought what its far-sighted 
and large-minded author called on Monday a near-miracle, and 
that by no means in the economic field alone. Not only has 
it turned want into sufficiency, it has turned despair into hope 
and almost into confidence. It has achieved spiritual as well 
as economic rehabilitation. But there is much more to achieve 
yet, and many dangers to avoid. One of them, paradoxical 
though it may seem, is the danger of going too fast. There are 
those in America who seem to want to force on at an unnatural 
pace a co-operation which is developing steadily and soundly as 
it is ; that process will only be diverted and frustrated by vague 


* talk about a United States of Europe. Something more substan- 


tial and less problematic than that is already taking shape. In 
Europe, too, the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe is showing signs of undue impatience. Coming into 
existence after O.E.E.C. it has no claim to usurp the functions 
of that body, and there are good reasons why it should not. 
There is plenty of useful work for it to do in other spheres. 
Neither can it possibly be put on a level with the Committee of 
Ministers, whose decisions are binding on the States they 
represent, as the Assembly’s are not and should not be. The 
joint consultative committee agreed to on Sunday at Strasbourg 
should suffice to keep relations between the two bodies straight. 


In all this Germany has an indispensable part to play, and it 
calls for both restraint and statesmanship on the part of her 
leaders. Dr. Adenauer, to judge by his speech at Munich on 
Monday, seems sometimes to forget this. Necessary though it no 
doubt seemed to him to make some concession to Bavarian 
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nationalism, a German Chancellor, no less than a British Foreign 
Minister, needs to remember what effect an unguarded word or 
two may have when _read overseas or across a frontier. A public 
platform is not the best location for complaints about occupation 
costs and the level of steel production ; there are better ways 
of raising questions like that. And while Germany has some 
reason to dislike entering the Council of Europe on the same 
footing as the Saar, it is not a negligible fact that in the Consulta- 


tive Assembly she will have eighteen voices and eighteen votes, 
the same as Great Britain and France. No United Europe is 
possible without Germany’s full co-operation, but it is not a 
co-operation that is to be bought or bargained for. Germany 
herself will benefit by it more than anyone, and it must be offered 
freely and without condition. It represents, in fact, her one sure 
road to equality and security among the nations—in a word, to 
the resurrection which Easter typifies. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE fact that the Foreign Secretary took his doctor with 

him on so comparatively short a journey as that to Strasbourg 

and Paris will not have escaped notice. It is hardly calculated 
to alleviate the anxiety which many who have been watching Mr. 
Bevin closely in the new Parliament feel about his health. He may 
be better than he looks. He has often in the past shown remarkable 
resilience. He is determined, moreover, to carry on, till it becomes 
physically impossible, with that consolidation of Western Europe in 
which he so profoundly believes and which he has already done so 
much to further. None the less the possibility of a fairly early 
vacancy at the Foreign Office must be faced, and it is not surprising 
that there should be speculation in the coulisses about a successor. 
The field of choice is limited. I do not see Mr. Hector McNeil being 
put in charge yet, and though Mr. Philip Noel-Baker knows more of 
foreign affairs over the last thirty years than any other Minister, the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power hardly looks like being a stepping-stone 
to the Foreign Office. Whom does that leave? I should say Sir 
Hartley Shawcross. The Attorney-General has attended most (or it 
may be all) of the Assemblies of the United Nations and has not lost 
faith in that organisation. He has, of course, great ability, a profes- 
sional capacity for mastering new subjects, sound judgement and an 
attractive personality ; and he carries guns. I should be surprised 
if these qualities did not weigh with the Prime Minister if the 
occasion arose. Hereditary feuds unfortunately rule out another 
solution for which a great deal could be said—the recall of 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald from Singapore to Downing Street. 

* . * * 


One thing that a layman like myself never fully understands about 
the Boat Race is how it comes that the Head of the River race in 
the afternoon is always won in better time than the University 
crews achieved in the morning. This year the disparity was parti- 
cularly striking, owing to the part played by L.M.B.C. (Lady 
Margaret, the St. John’s College, Cambridge, boat club) in both 
races. The University race was virtually won by L.M.B.C., for 
no fewer than six out of the eight oarsmen were Lady Margaret 
men. That meant that the L.M.B.C., which was beaten by London 
Rowing Club for the headship of the river by five seconds was 
virtually a second boat. Yet the Cambridge time in the morning 
was 20 min. 15 sec. and the L.M.B.C. time in the afternoon 
18 min. 52 secs. The explanation, I suppose, is wind and tide, for 
the course is the same, with the difference that the Universities row 
from Putney to Mortlake and the head of the river crews from 
Mortlake to Putney. It is a pity Cambridge can’t meet London 
Rowing Club. Perhaps L.M.B.C. will at Henley. 


* * * * 


A good deal of nonsense has been rife about the division in 
which the Government was defeated last week. Mr. Morrison on 
Friday talked far less sensibly than Mr. Attlee on Thursday, and 
the Observer leader-writer, who spoke of “ schoolboys organising 
a practical joke,” had apparently not read the article on the opposite 
page in which the Political Correspondent of the paper, discussing 
the matter with objectivity and sobriety, quite reasonably put the 
whole blame for the affair on the Labour Whips. What is essen- 
tially relevant, of course, is the occasion of the division, which was 
partly dirty coal and partly petrol. That happens to be a matter 
to which the Conservatives paid great attention during the 
election; Mr. Churchill's declarations on the subject attracted 
particular notice. It was inevitable that the Conservatives should, 


in a debate on the Ministry of Fuel and Power, press the Govern- 
ment strongly on this point, and almost equally inevitable that if 
they failed to get satisfaction they should go to a division. There 
was so little that was “snap” about it, that the Liberals, who 
showed themselves much more alive to realities than the Govern- 
ment, had actually discussed the prospect of a division on the 
previous day, and their spokesman announced early in the debate 
that in that event the Liberals would vote with the Opposition. That 
should have been sufficient to put Labour on the alert ; but it clearly 
was not, and while the Conservatives got a solid vote of their sup- 
porters the Government did not. Whose fault was that—Labour’s 
or the Tories ? Whether the Conservatives counted on defeating 
the Government, I don’t know ; but they knew that, even if they 
did, a defeat on an adjournment motion would have no serious 
consequences. 
* * * * 

The Daily Telegraph must treat its Editors well, they last so long. 
The record, I imagine, is held by Sir John Le Sage, who served the 
paper for 60 years, nearly 40 of them as Managing Editor. He 
retired in 1923 and, after a brief tenure of the Chair by Mr. Fred 
Miller, who died suddenly, the present Editor, Mr. Arthur Watson, 
whose retirement is now announced, succeeded. Few editors of 
great London papers have held office for as long as the 26 years 
which Mr. Watson has covered. Of the value of his services Lord 
Camrose, the proprietor of the Telegraph, has spoken convincingly, 
though, indeed, for those who know Mr. Watson no testimony was 
needed. Active though he still seems and is, he amply deserves the 
retirement he will now enjoy. Mr. Colin Coote was the inevitable 
successor. He has sat in Parliament, he served The Times for 
twenty years as parliamentary sketch-writer and leader writer, and 
he has been on the Telegraph for eight years, latterly as deputy- 
editor. Under his direction there will certainly be no lowering 
of standards. At present 56, he might conceivably equal Mr. 
Watson’s 26-year record. Mr. W. W. Hadley is still Editor of the 
Sunday Times at well over 80. 

+ * * . 

It was a good thing that the question of smoking in trains should 
be raised in the House of Commons, though a pity that the discus- 
sion should have been confined so largely to the indulgence of the 
habit in restaurant-cars. That seems to me of minor importance 
because persons who dislike it have not to endure it long. What 
is essential is that the non-smoking rule should be strictly enforced 
in the small proportion of compartments which the railways provide 
for non-smokers. Nothing is more unfair than for someone in 
a compartment labelled non-smoking to look round half-defiantly 
and ask, “ Anyone object to my smoking ?” Of course everyone 
ought to object, but unpleasantness often results, and most of us 
dislike unpleasantness. Guards and inspectors ought to be very 
vigilant in this matter. 

* * * * 

“I fear,” a friend writes, “the enclosed is not well typed but 
Iam without my secretary who generally retypses artivles when they 
get untidy.” How well I understand. 


* * * * 
R.A.F. FLY IN VACCINE 
News Chronicle. 


Like the one in amber ? JANUS. 
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Black and White in 
Southern Africa 


By The Rt. Hon. ARTHUR CREECH JONES* 


HE discussion ranging round the Seretse affair has revealed 
some anxiety as to how far our traditional colonial policy 
is being influenced by illiberal policies elsewhere, and as to 

whether Whitehall is proving too conciliatory towards the doctrine 
of European paramountcy in Africa. 

Many factors contribute to this uneasiness. In a number of 
British colonial territories situations of some gravity are developing 
and obstacles are being put in the way of African progress—as, for 
example, the colour-bar in Northern Rhodesia. Such developments 
tend to obscure the advances in the political and economic fields 
and the benefits of improved social services to the African. Again, 
in the case of Southern Rhodesia, the local government is out of 
step with British colonial policy ; Britain has surrendered on prac- 
tically all matters relating to native policy. Anxiety is also felt 
regarding the attitude of Britain at the United Nations on matters 
affecting Southern Africa. To an uninitiated public the British line 
has seemed ambiguous. 

These doubts are paralleled by suspicion among Africans about 
the bona fides of British policy. It is unfortunately a bad habit 
of many vocal Africans to put wrong and unjust interpretations 
on much constructive effort in the colonies. But confidence is not 
strengthened by the further retrogression of native policy in the 
Union of South Africa or by other tendencies in Southern Africa. 
The immigration of Afrikaans from the Union to Southern 
Rhodesia last year was 26 per cent. of the total immigrants. The 
Northern Rhodesian mines rely for recruiting their European 
personnel on South Africa, and a high proportion of immigrants 
arriving to mine and farm are Afrikaan. They preserve their 
language, are politically backward, maintain their sympathies with 
and loyalties to the Union and increase the tension in race relations. 
Africans fear that Central Africa is being prepared as a buttress 
to the native policy being worked out in the Union. Meanwhile 
all our efforts to modify the colour-bar in the copper belt have been 
resisted by the European Union at a time when the Africans are 
better organised in their trade unions than ever before and more 
alive to the issues involved. 


Apprehension among Africans was never more widespread than 
now because of the moves by the Europeans in Central Africa to 
achieve some closer association of the Protectorates of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland with Southern Rhodesia. The project of 
“ federation,” which has filtered through the secrecy of the Victoria 
Falls Conference, implies to the African a damming up of his 
political progress, a limitation of his responsibility and freedom 
and a disregard of treaty and other obligations. It was in these 
terms that the Africans of Nyasaland, Barotseland and other parts 
of Northern Rhodesia spoke to me last year. The sounding of the 
death knell of the Central Africa Council by Southern Rhodesia 
worsens the position. 

Policy in dealing with such a situation should, of course, try to 
carry the conviction and goodwill of the people on the spot. So 
many Europeans in Central Africa persuade themselves that native 
problems are not understood in London and that Whitehall knows 
next to nothing about African conditions and the native African. 
London is felt to be remote from the influences and tensions which 
constitute the local problems, however modern devices may have 
modified this situation. There is a tendency to deride views held 
here as sentimental and unrealistic. Most Europeans in these 
pioneering colonies are far from secure and have their own 
important immediate interests to serve. It is natural that they 
should resent restraints which appear contrary to their interests 
and their established conceptions, and that they should assert the 
right of political responsibility and ascendancy over people at a 
Jower stage of civilisation. 


* Secret ry f State for the Colonies, 1946-50. 


But responsibility by Britain in the Protectorates in this region 
of Africa cannot be transferred to any European minority without 
breach of trust and considerable African resentment. The pursuit 
in Southern Rhodesia of a policy based on ideas alien to British 
traditional policy is evidence of the changes which occur when 
London withdraws its responsibility. Parliament will not lightly 
set aside the assumptions on which our policy is built—recognition 
of equal rights of all subjects and progress to self-government. This 
is no matter of complacency, for, great as our colonial record may 
be, we are not unaware of our sins and mistakes in colonial policy, 
But because of her moral responsibilities as well as her own long- 
term interests, Britain cannot afford to graft on to her own tradi- 
tional policy the compromises of “segregation” or “ parallel 
development,” or weaken her authority and leadership by pursuing 
something less worthy than the positive and active principles which 
she has hitherto proclaimed as basic in her administration of over- 
seas territories. She can do no other than preserve in the practical 
application of her colonial policy the values and liberties she 
regards as essential in her conception of a free and humane 
society. 


In any case, the further we depart from our policy, the more 
embittered will African feeling become and the more tension will 
increase. Africans do not remain uninfluenced by the world: they 
want more and more the things that are good in Western civilisation. 
The influences at work are both destructive and constructive. 
Southern Rhodesia must know that her policy carries with it a 
variety of practices and expedients which Africans regard as offen- 
sive to self-respect and dignity, and the Union of South Africa must 
also appreciate that the repercussions of her policy aggravate the 
difficulties already experienced in other parts. Statesmanship 
requires that steps should be taken in our own areas of responsibility 
to stop the gap between black and white from widening and to 
bridge it. It is a problem which international opinion is too sensitive 
to leave alone and one which contributes largely to the feeling of 
instability and insecurity in the world. 


We cannot hold up the African’s feeling of racial awareness and 
“nationalism”; it has to be wisely channeled. That is difficult 
enough in West Africa, where the situation is not confused by 
European or Indian communities and where Britain is offering her 
technical and political skills for the unrestricted progress of the 
African and seeking to obtain his full understanding and co-opera- 
tion in the task. Our bold social and economic projects count little 
unless we remove the practices which cause offence. These are, 
chiefly, more matters of social convention than of discriminatory 
legislation. Some such laws are necessary to protect and promote 
African interests, just as certain non-discriminatory statutes may 
hinder African advance. 


But ali colonial governments have in recent years studied their 
statutes and their administrative practices with a view to adjusting 
anything inconsistent with African self-respect. Action has been 
taken in respect of identification and pass laws, forced labour and 
penal sanctions, native land rights and land alienation, colour-bars 
in industry and trade training, while in the colonial services the 
principle of equal reward irrespective of race is gaining recognition, 
Africans are being trained for responsibility and increasingly they 
occupy the important posts. Association on non-racial and non- 
political lines between black and white is also actively encouraged 
in social and cultural activities. And Britain has played an honour- 
able part in the international discussions concerned with rights in 
the dependent and trust territories and the making of conventions 
under the I.L.O. Parliamentary vigilance has also had its place 
in remedying offending practices. 


Finally, a more positive approach to these matters is necessary 
from Africans themselves. Often they should be more forthcoming 
in creating confidence and displaying co-operation and good will 
in regard to projects which help development and welfare. These 
gains, however, depend on mutual respect and the participation by 
Africans in consultation and decision at all levels. This is British 
policy, and the only policy likely to disperse the shadows over 
British Southern Africa. 
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Where is the Left? 


By MAURICE EDELMAN, M.P. 


[Mr. Edelman, who is Labour M.P. for Coventry North, urges 
his party to secure the support of the middle classes—if it can.] 


N Continental Assemblies the problem of finding the Left is 
an easy one. The Left is where it sits. And as the eye travels 
around the hemicycle from left to right, it passes from the far 

left of the Communist benches through the left centre of Social 
Democracy and the Liberal Middle, to the extreme right of crypto- 
Fascism. At home, we take our places in Parliament in a rather 
more arbitrary manner. Topography is no clear guide to policy. 
Indeed, since the General Election, some voices in the Labour Party 
have been suggesting that not even the familiar division of Govern- 
ment to the right of the Speaker and Opposition to his left repre- 
sents what had been supposed to be the case since 1945—the 
confrontation of a Left-wing Government by a _ Right-wing 
Opposition. 

The critics charge the Labour leadership with having abandoned 
its Socialist programme of radical change in favour of a mild 
liberalism, a coalescence of Labour's Right Wing and the Tory Left 
Wing. In four and a half years of power, the Labour Party, they 
say, has become conservative. It has lost the revolutionary challenge 
which inspired young men and women in the thirties. Instead, the 
Tory Party rallies the youth to subvert the Labour order, and the 
universities move to the Right. Unless Labour resolutely follows 
a Left-wing policy, the soul of the movement will perish and the 
party will forfeit the adherence of the millions on whom it depends 
for its Parliamentary authority. 

These critics are not to be confused with the Communists and 
their associates who, for the last five years, have fought a frustrated 
campaign against the Labour Party, their disappointments all the 
more bitter because their hopes of sharing in Labour's 1945 triumph 
had not been so high. Their most painful defeat took place early in 
the last Parliament when Morrison called the Communist Party a 
pasty of the Right. Indeed, if Socialism on the Left means the use 
of the nation’s resources in conditions of economic and social 
justice, Soviet Communism and its dependent parties, half-slave, 
half-despot, seeking to establish a new form of privilege, is its 
clear antithesis 

The post-election critics of the Labour Government’s empirical 
Socialism allege that the party has moved away from its original 
position as a party of the working-class, seeking on ethical as well 
as economic grounds a revolutionary change in the relations of 
power between the classes. No one in the Labour Party disputes 
the need for an ultimately fundamental transformation of the social 
and economic structure of the country. In that sense Keir Hardie’s 
Socialist preaching is as valid for the party today as it was fifty 
years ago. But in the last fifty years there have been great changes 
in what Marx called “ the conditions of production.” These changes 
have affected the means by which Keir Hardie as well as Marx 
anticipated that the Socialist society would be established. And 
the resolution of the Bradford Conference in 1893—“ To secur: the 
collective and communal ownership of all the means of production, 
distribution and exchange ”"—though it still appears in some form 
in the Labour Party’s constitution, no longer aptly expresses the 
object of Socialism or the means by which the Labour Party hopes 
to achieve it. The present debate in the Labour Party is between, 
on the one hand, the Old Believers and the neo-Leftists, who cling 
to the 1893 formula without taking note of the half century that 
is past; and on the other the pragmatists, who believe that despite 
the unchanging moral purpose of Socialism, its instruments must 
be fitted to the conditions of the times. 

In the late 1930s two myths began their decline. The Russian 
Revolution, which had fascinated two generations of Socialists with 
its theme of liberation, was seen to have yielded to an autocratic 
Bonapartism, devoid of humanitarian impulse. At the same time 
the Marxian theory of the class-struggle between a vast dispossessed 
proletariat and a small capitalist class was seen to be a gross over- 
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simplification. In countries like Britain the class of manual worker 
was, in fact, shrinking. New techniques of production swelled the 
class of middle-class technicians. New types of industrial organi- 
sation were replacing the capitalisf, small or large, by managers and 
administrators. Time had demonstrated what abstract reasoning 
could not entirely rebut—that Marxism was not a scientific doctrine 
with infallible conclusions, and that Marx himself was a fallible 
teacher, not a prophet. 


Consciously or unconsciously, the Labour movement was stirred 
by the Russian Revolution and the Marxian analysis. But for the 
last few years it has sought to find new solutions for its Socialist 
problems, and to return to its older inspirations. Since 1945 the 
Labour Government has been engaged in an empirical definition 
of Socialism. It has, for example, discovered what does work and 
what doesn’t work in nationalisation—just as, in opposition, it had 
discovered what does work and what doesn’t- work in the free- 
enterprise system. It has discovered that certain key controls— 
of prices, for example—and the reinforcement of trade-union 
authority by Governmental support, are able to defend the con- 
sumer and wage-earner in a way which Marx had not thought 
possible. It has discovered that a revolution by consent is possible, 
despite the forebodings of earlier Socialist thinkers. And it has 
discovered that in the present “conditions of production.” a 
Socialist society is only possible if it has the support of the working 
middle class. 

The ill-considered references by one or two Labour Ministers 
to the middle classes should not cloud our recognition that Labour 
came to power in 1945 by means of a spontaneous coalition of 
the manual workers and the working middle classes. One of the 
Labour Government's gravest neglects in the last five years was 
in not making the manager, the technician, the teacher, the doctor 
and professional men generally feel that they were performing a 
service of high value in the reconstruction of Britain. Instead, 
for five years the most vocal of the party’s idealogues persisted in 
what the late Tom Wintringham called “the proletarian fallacy ” 
—a fallacy which even today is found in the columns of Tribune. 
The fallacy is based on the assumption that 100 per cent. or almost 
100 per cent. of manual workers can be persuaded to vote Labour ; 
Labour would then have a majority and be able to build the 
Socialist State. From the narrowest electoral point of view it is 
almost impossible—it has never happened before in a democracy— 
for 100 per cent. of any one class to be persuaded by a combination 
of doctrine and felicitous material circumstances to vote for any 
one party. But even if it were possible, it would show a serious 
lack of appreciation of the complexity of the nation’s problems, 
the worth of the industrious middle-class and the technical instru- 
ments which a Socialist society must employ, if the middle classes 
were not invited to join with the Labour Party, both electorally 
and in the formulation of Socialist policy. 


Imperceptibly in the last few years a new middle class has arisen, 
derived in great measure from the working classes. More scholar- 
ships and greater opportunities of university education has created 
a middle-class generation whose parents are working-class. Never, 
indeed, has the link between the classes been more direct. But this 
new middle class is politically lonely. The trade unions have not 
yet interested themselves sufficiently either in management or in 
training for management. In the Labour Party there are still too 
many who regard the new middle class with the suspicion with which 
many miners used to regard one of their number who took a 
manager's certificate—the suspicion that he had deserted to the 
other side. But unless, as some of Labour’s leading spokesmen 
have already urged, the party rapidly forms a Grand Alliance of 
the manual worker and the technical middle classes, it is quite 
certain that Labour will not win the next election. It is only ia 
such an alliance that a modern Left can fulfil its purposes. 


Here then is the great argument that now goes on in the Labour 
Party. The Old Believers, clinging to their true faith, tend to spurn 
the modernisers. But the Party as a whole will do well to remember 
that the original Old Believers were voluntary eunuchs Impotence 
is too high a price for petrified orthodoxy. 
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Lytton Strachey—Reviewer 
By GUY BOAS 


T is probably little known that between the years 1904 and 
1914 Lytton Strachey contributed to the Spectator, under the 
editorship of his cousin, St. Loe Strachey, some ninety full- 

length reviews, more than half of which appeared during 1908. In 
view of his later development much interest attaches to his reviews 
of books dealing with history, and especially with historical bio- 
graphy, for in the course of his articles he reveals clearly the stars 
which later, in his own works, he set himself to follow.. Reviewing 
The Greatness and Decline of Rome, by Guglielmo Ferrero, he 
states his historian’s creed: 

“When Livy said he would have made Pompey win the 
battle of Pharsalia if the turn of the ‘sentence required it, he was 
not talking utter nonsense, but simply expressing an important 
truth in a highly paradoxical way—that the first duty of a 
historian is to be an artist. The function of art in history is 
something much more profound than mere decoration; to 
regard it as if it were the jam put round the pill of fact by 
cunning historians is to fall into grievous error ; a true analogy 
would be to compare it to the process of fermentation which 
converts a raw mass of grape-juice into a subtle and splendid 
wine. . . . Art can throw over the historian’s materials the 
glamour of a personal revelation, and display before the reader 
great issues and catastrophes as they appear, not to his own 
short sight, but to the penetrating vision of the most soaring 
of human spirits. That is the crowning glory of Thucydides, or 
Tacitus, or Gibbon. Every history worthy of the name 
is, in its own way, as personal as poetry, and its value ultimately 
depends upon the force of the character behind it.” 

Could the theory of the historian’s business, which Strachey him- 
self was to practise on a smaller scale, be more clearly proclaimed, 
or a better defence be advanced against those who now criticise 
him because he did not write history in a manner which he had 
no wish to attempt ? 

But if history is to be seen through the vision of soaring spirits, 
it is essential that the spirits should soar. If they only flap or 
flutter, or at best glide, they had better remain on the firm ground 
of scientific fact. Macaulay soared, but as a rocket impelled by 
artifice rather than genius. Reviewing Macaulay's Marginal Notes, 
Strachey comments: 

“ As a thinker, Macaulay was neither original nor profound ; 
but he possessed a compensating gift—the power of expressing 
the most ordinary ideas in the most striking ways. ‘ 
Macaulay brought to the making of a platitude more fire and 
zest than most writers can summon up for their subtlest and 
most surprising thoughts.” 

Here from Strachey’s early pen is the crux of the matter. 

Strachey was essentially always in spirit, if not in time, of the 
Edwardian age. He was a leisured artist, writing to amuse, not 
infrequently to shock, a leisured intelligentsia, but never to instruct. 
In these 1908 reviews his art of conjuring up the quiet glamour of 
the long past is already developed: 

“What a pleasant thing life must have been in the Court 
of Don Federigo—he whose features still live for us in the 
bright and tranquil air of Piero della Francesca’s paintings— 
to wander, book in hand, down the palace cloisters, or to linger 
out the evening in quiet conversation with a cardinal or a 
poet or a princess.” 

The forty years which have elapsed since Strachey’s creed was 
first expressed have seen a revulsion against it. The scientific 
historians had never shared the delight of the reading public in 
the impish sketches of the eminent as seen through the distorting 
binoculars of what St. John Ervine described as “ tee-heeing literary 
gents.” If they have now succeeded in causing a swing of the 
pendulum away from the Strachey manner, it is chiefly on account 
of the danger from inferior imitators. Also, the generation that is 
learning history now does not need war and political turmoil and 
adventurers thrown up by such upheavals brought to life by artificial 
means: it is a generation that has lived on battlefields and in 
occupied capitals, a generation to whom a coup d'état is as common 
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in the evening paper as a football result, a generation which has 
seen great men rise and fall within the space of its young 
memory. It only needs to be given the historical facts of a period; 
it can fill in the pictures for itself. 

his was also true of the generation on which Eminent Victorians 
burst like a bomb; but, thinking there would be no more wars, 
the public of 1918 reverted easily to the relaxed security of the 
Edwardian greenhouse. What a contrast to Lytton Strachey search- 
ing among age-cold letters and documents, and filling in the colour 
from his own imagination, is presented by Mr. Trevor Roper, author 
of The Last Days of Hitler (to which has been appended the not 
inapt sub-title: “ Exit, pursued by a Bear”). His material was 
gathered red-hot from the ruins of the Berlin bunker and from 
survivors under sentence of death. 

Yet Strachey, the artist, in his discussion of the Prose Style of 
Men of Action, showed his appreciation of the highest type of 
historical prose, which he recognised as being beyond the scope of 
his own experience. 

“Some writers,” he says, “seek through a lifetime, with all 
the laborious refinements of scholarship and taste, to achieve 
style, while a Bunyan, tinkering in the highways, flows at will 
with every perfection of language. Nothing is more 
interesting than to watch the magic of style springing out un- 
expectedly from the utterances of great men of action, bringing 
an alien sweetness into the hard world of fact, and wonder- 
fully lending to expression of business and of duty the glamour 
of passion and romance. ... It would have needed a 
Shakespeare or a Scott at the height of inspiration to coin such 
a phrase as Cromwell's injunction ‘ Put your trust in God and 
keep your powder dry.” The mere writer who must, like a 
silkworm, spin out his precious material from inside him, can 
hardly hope to rival the man of genius whose imagination has 
been quickened and whose tongue has been loosened by what 
Burke calls ‘the overmastering necessities of events.’ Who 
does not feel, however humbled his pretensions, that he might, 
after all, write splendid prose if he had just won a splendid 
victory ?” 

So the “ silkworm” pays homage to the man of action, but he 
never allowed his chair-borne state to deflect him from his spinning, 
and he has left us for our relaxation in our days of blood and 
sweat the multi-coloured silks of his leisured weaving—the purple 
and scarlet of his cardinal’s robes, the sombre black of the doctor's 
gown, the white kerchiefs of queens and nurses and the tartan 
upholstery of Balmoral. The artist envies the man of action ; the 
scientist envies the artist; but there should be no enmity between 
them, for each has his function to fulfil. Only one thing is necessary 
to all three, as Strachey himself points out in a review of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, by E. L. S. Horsburgh: “ Unfortunately, Mr. 
Horsburghs’ book is devoid of one quality, without which no history 
can be altogether satisfactory—it is never exciting.” 


Easter Eve 


THE skies are hung in violet air 

And trees_have ceased their winter grieving. 
On sordid pavements sound the feet 

Of the dead-souled and shrouded living. 


The tinselled windows upward gaze 
Brighter than Betelgeuse or Mars. 

Cold brilliance of fluorescent light 
Imitates the ancient stars 


Fearing their solitude, men reach 
To flaring isles on night-black seas. 
Once, in grave Spring, a garden tomb 
Held a more living light than these. 


O Easter world, confirm the dream 
Of life that was the Light of men! 

Shine on uncomprehending dark 
And fire the resinous heart again. 


IsoBEL CUMMING 
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Dead Languages? 
By T. W. MELLUISH 


VERY now and then some high authority conducts a funeral 
service over the classics. Latin, it is said, has gone into a 
rapid decline ; Greek has dwindled to vanishing point. The 

trouble with cloud-gathering eminences, however, is that they some- 
times suffer from low visibility. The health of the classics is much 
better than they suppose. The heirs-presumptive of the curriculum 
would do well to put a feather to the old man’s lips before trying on 
his crown. Figures show that the last eight years have seen little 
relative change in the position of Latin at the first school examina- 
tion. Even Greek, which during that time has only slowly increased 
its numbers, now seems to have caught up with the general rate of 
expansion. No one is bold enough to claim a Renaissance yet, 
but at least we might have done with premature obsequies. 

Not that it would be surprising if a reaction were to set in 
against the preponderantly materialist education of the first half 
of this century. Standing ankle-deep in the rubble of a “ heap of 
broken images,” this generation may yet turn to the old gods 
There are signs of repentance for the years that have been eaten 
away. Al* over the country are individuals and little pockets of 
opsimaths, valiantly struggling with their Greek Testaments, their 
grammars and their Virgils, determined to retrieve what lost oppor- 
tunity or youthful neglect stole from them. The full meetings of 
societies devoted to the study of the classics betoken a vitality 
almost indecent in a body so defunct. The newly founded Virgil 
Society, for instance, for whom Virgil is the symbol of a Western 
culture that must survive, draws its Saturday-afternoon crowd. 
Ancient Greek drama enjoys a following it never had before. 
Certainly there is no lack of good will. 

This enthusiasm may be seen in schools hitherto untrodden by 
the ghost of Caesar or the grey-eyed goddess. Many a story of 
valour might here be told of desperate stalwarts wielding a lonely 
chalk on the barbarian front. The standard conception of the 
classics yielding inch-meal to the encroaching tide of modernity 
is only one side of the picture. In the new schools built since 1902 
Latin and Greek have had to win their footing on a crowded time- 
table often against the massed forces of prejudice and hostility. 
Parents are inclined to view the classics with as much suspicion 
as Ovid's father viewed poetry as a career—‘ There’s no money 
in it, my boy—look at Homer!” Stretched and racked on the 
time-table grid, some heads have been loth to spare the daily period 
which a language like Latin must have if it is to be learnt properly. 
Despite all such difficulties, many teachers have managed to instil 
the utmost enthusiasm in their pupils in circumstances that would 
have made a renegade of a minor prophet. 

It is not always a success story. Often, where the time allowance 
has been too niggardly, the opposition too strong, the children 
intractable, or the teaching not good enough, the plant has withered. 
The obstacles are considerable. Large primary-school classes, the 
insistence on innate “ aptitudes,” activity methods, the boosting of 
a non-verbal education, all may combine to put the child at a 
disadvantage when beginning a language at the grammar school. 
It is not merely that a new generation is on the way to whom the 
parts of speech are as remote as the Pleiades, but that it is becoming 
accustomed to an educational atmosphere in which “ interest” is 
expected as a prime condition of learning anything at all. Now 
the teacher of classics can go some way to meet this demand for 
“interest”; but, even if he would, he could not with safety go 
all the way. There must, in fact, be moments in the learning of 
a language, as indeed in life, when stolid effort independent of 
“interest ” is demanded. 

For all that, something can be done to sugar the pill, as has been 
recently demonstrated by the astonishingly successful venture of 
two schoolmasters who four years ago launched upon the educa- 
tional world a Latin newspaper, Acta Diurna.* This sparkling 
little journal, appearing three times a year—it could hardly live 
up to its name—tells in impeccable Latin of the events of exactly 
two thousand years ago, as if they were headline news on the front 
pages of our dailies. At the moment the editor is trying to be 
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impartial about the Civil War—*“ Actum est de Caesare,” he 
reports, but he expects there will be a way out, and so do we His 
intrepid “ notarii,’ with all the true war correspondent’s reckless 
disregard of his own skin, have travelled with Caesar to Britain, 
with Crassus to Parthia and with Cicero to Cilicia. The editor 
has an unerring instinct, which a modern editor well might envy, 
of forecasting the future course of events. The paper ripples with 
gaiety, and is rich in cartoons satirising the notabilities of the day. 

Some of the advertisements have a modern ring—* Putabat suam 
togam candidam esse! “—while the correspondence column is full 
of excellent letters from little boys and girls, complaining shrilly, 
but in Latin, of the weakness of the editor’s jokes. In one corner 
raves the paper's tame poet, a scientific column explains elaborate 
Heath Robinsonian machines, while an augur tries to be non- 
committal about the weather. A “ Dick Barton” (“ Nostra fabula 
horrifica’’) ambles on genially from number to number ; puzzles 
and competitions and the like abound. The eighth page, including 
the all-important “ Glossarium,” the only part of the paper where 
English may be found, concludes a cheap sixpennyworth. The 
paper is now sponsored by the Orbilian Society, and its c'rculation is 
not far short of twenty thousand. All profits are devoted to finan- 
cing the production of wall-charts and other aids to the teaching 
of Latin. The popularity of Acta Diurna is the editors’ reward for 
their ingenuity and enterprise. 

On the other hand the rarefied atmosphere of Greek still thins 
the number of those who mount to Parnassus’ top. By its own 
high standards Greek is always in danger of whittling itself away 
to nothing. The independent schools with a longer course of 
Greek set a pace at the examinations which products of the two- 
or three-year course in the maintained schools find it difficult to 
equal. If the future supply of teachers of Greek is to depend on 
the reproduction rate in the public schools, then the outlook is 
grim indeed. Yet there is a huge and unsatisfied craving for more 
knowledge of ancient Greece. The boys and girls who crowd to 
productions of Greek plays at Cambridge and elsewhere, the popu- 
larity of classical lectures for schools in the big towns, the little 
Greek classes in training colleges and institutes all point to a need 
that must be met. Fortunately there are some heads who still 
believe (if Plato will pardon the wrong we do him) that the unex- 
amined life can be lived. On Dr. Johnson's principle that one 
must be glad of the littlke Greek and old lace one can get, they 
allow what Greek is possible within their staffing and time-table 
limits without a thought for examinations. At the bottom of this 
lies the conviction that Greek is its own reward, as it must be if 
it is not to be credited on the new general certificste of education. 
It remains to be seen whether there are any employers or selection 
committees for whom unexamined Greek is worth more than the 
paper it is not written on. 

Some examining boards are hoping to cater for this new demand 
for some humanist leavening by providing for the examination 
of Greek either partly or wholly in translation. As a practical 
compromise this has its Merits. Puff-pastry is better than no bread, 
The chief hope is that the translations will stimulate students to 
learn the language at first hand. The chief danger would be the 
spread of dilettantism and the disappearance of sound scholarship. 
The universities, however, may be trusted to be the watchdogs of 
scholarship. Countrymen of Shakespeare and Keats cannot afford 
to be contemptuous of the inspirational value of translations. They 
give the substance of thought even where they dull the sheen of 
poetry. 

Is the study of the classics dead? Two reasons suggest a 
growing vitality. The wise decision of Oxford and Cambridge to 
continue their demand for some knowledge of an ancient language 
is in fact a reflection of an increasing dissatisfaction with the kind 
of education that lacks a humanitarian background of some sort. 
There is also a feeling that there is something amiss with an 
education that leaves a pupil stunted in self-expression and helpless 
in the handling of words. Observers have not been slow to connect 
the shortcomings of this kind of pupil with the deficiencies of 
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the type of education that came in with the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Yet there is a further reason for optimism. In Western 
Europe a growing consciousness of their identity of interests has 
set the peoples reflecting on the common origins of their culture. 
The vigour of that culture will surely react to threats from without. 
Bound up with the preservation of that culture is the survival of 
Latin. Who knows but that the day will come when once again 
Latin shall flourish in the common councils of Europe ? 


Television Commentator 
By ROBERT HUDSON 


« ELCOME to Twickenham ™—with these words, 
designed to transport the viewer from his drawing- 
room to the very touchline itself, another Rugby match 

is launched on to thousands of television screens. For some time 

now I have helped to provide the commentary for these matches 
as well as for some of the more solemn aflairs enacted at Lord’s 
and the Oval—and it may be that a glance behind the scenes, and 
at the problems of the commentator in particular, will be of 
interest. 

Without the astonishing feats of the engineers nothing would 
happen at all—and, indeed, the fact that (just occasionally) nothing 
does happen is, as “ Beachcomber ” would say, “ proof if proof 
were needed.” The engineers are to be found housed in several 
large vans near the scene of the broadcast, peering at dials, adjusting 
knobs, erecting sky-scraping aerials, laying wires and, in general, 
behaving in a mysterious but quite indispensable manner. Follow 
one of the wires leading from the control van and you will arrive 
eventually at the commentators’ lair, which at Twickenham is 
attached rather precariously to the front of the stand and has to be 
reached by means of a ladder. Inside are two fairly comfortable 
canvas chairs, two pairs of headphones, two microphones, a tele- 
vision set and a lot of wires. The television set is quite an ordinary 
one, and occasionally some clever technician has to stun the 
picture into immobility when it shows signs of agitation ; normally, 
however, it is a model of clarity and consistency and often the 
commentator can see the game more clearly on the screen than on 
the field itself. 

The television commentator, unlike his counterpart on sound 
radio, is not an entirely free agent. First, he wears headphones 
and is connected on a kind of “ inter-com”™ system to the control 
van from which the producer can speak to him and give him 
instructions, but whom he cannot answer back—although, at times, 
half-stifled expletives have come over the air to give the viewers 
cause for interesting speculation ;secondly, he is not free to describe 
the scene as he pleases, but must relate everything he says to the 
picture which is going out—hence the television set in front of 
him, and his slightly cross-eyed appearance. The cameramen also 
wear headphones and take their instructions from the producer. 
Unless told otherwise, they follow the ball with their camerzs, 
which incidentally, at Twickenham, are all placed close together on 
the same side of the field as the commentators’. Each camera 
has a choice of four different lenses, and this gives the producer in 
his van a variety of pictures from which to select one for 
transmission. 

But to return to the commentator, who by this time is engrossed 
in his task, with the game on the field in its fast and exciting 
early minutes, the television or “ Monitor” set, as it is called, in 
animated life, the producer giving instructions over the “ inter- 
com,” and the crowd yelling its head off. Amid all this 
distraction he must contrive to tell the viewer what he wants to 
know. Above all things, he must not say the obvious. For instance, 
if a scrum is shown in close-up on the screen, the last thing he 
should say is, “ Now, they are just getting down for a set scrum” ; 
a remark such as this will infuriate the most placid among his 
audience. On the other hand, the information that “this is the 
seventeenth scrum of the game” and that “so far, England have 
only hooked the ball twice ” will interest the viewer and make him 
wonder whether this will prove to be the third time; and if the 
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commentator follows this by naming the two “ hookers,” a rather 
mundane scrum becomes suddenly a matter of moment. From 
every picture on the screen the commentator must quickly extract 
a point of interest ; in some cases, of course, he will just be giving 
a string of names as the ball is passed quickly from player to player 
in a combined movement. Here instantaneous recognition js 
essential, and, in achieving this, the numbers on the players’ backs 
are a valuable aid, provided the commentator has taken pains to 
imprint them on his brain before the match. Personally, I find it 
essential to spend several hours doing this on the previous evening, 

The diverse nature of the television audience provides other 
problems. Some of those watching will be experts, some novices, 
and others utterly ignorant of the game in question. All these must 
be catered for ; hence the occasional explanation of an elementary 
principle, which will infuriate the expert, or the criticism of a 
certain scrum formation, which may well baffle the novice. Usually 
the viewer will not know why the whistle has been blown, 
and must be quickly told. Also, in close-up shots, he will tend 
to lose his sense of geography, and should be constantly reminded 
by the commentator that, for instance, “the scrum is ten yards 
inside the Welsh half.” Personal details about the players can be 
woven into the commentary when a particular individual is pro- 
minent in the picture. For instance, if “ X™ is about to throw the 
ball in from touch, it would be an apt moment to mention that 
he is usually a centre three-quarter and does not have to perform 
this duty ; thus, when the throw is crooked, the viewer will have 
been placed in a knowledgeable position. Obviously, however, when 
“X ” is going full-tilt for the line, it would be inappropriate to 
recall that he is a dentist and lives at Ealing ; on the other hand, 
when he is lying prone on the ground after a heavy tackle, and is 
being coaxed back to life by the trainer, the information that he is 
getting married next day and that his bride is among the television 
audience, will make the viewer thoroughly sympathetic and conjure 
up interesting thoughts of “ X ” hobbling down the aisle. 

An occasional forecast of what is about to happen is valuable. 
At times I have been lucky enough to predict that So-and-so would 
drop a goal, and once, at Lord’s, Robertson was obligingly caught 
in the slips exactly as planned ; but fate dealt me an unkind blow 
at the Oval when I gave it as my opinion that nothing short of a 
miracle would remove that excellent but obdurate batsman, Harris, 
of Notts, whereupon he was bowled next ball. 

On these broad principles the commentator must base his com- 
mentary. In addition, he should give the score at least every five 
minutes—an easy thing to forget and, if forgotten, infuriating to a 
late-coming viewer. He must also keep his voice fresh and interest- 
ing even when the play is dull (no easy job). He must, however, be 
careful not to introduce a note of false excitement ; rather, if the 
play is dull, he should give a logical reason why this should be so, 
and not attempt to gloss over the fact. Finally, the thing for which 
a television commentator prays more than anything else is some 
untoward and amusing incident. Sometimes a stately policeman 
will oblige by kicking the ball majestically back on to the field or 
a cat will earn the commentator’s gratitude by stalking out to play 
with Denis Compton in the deep field, but best of all are the Welsh 
spectators at Twickenham who score spectacular tries with leeks 
before the game starts. All this is excellent stuff for television and 
enables the commentator to share the fun with his audience—and 
indeed I believe that, on his ability to exploit the intimate nature 
of the medium in this way, he will stand or fall. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 


Easter in Athens: 1949 


By RENFORD BAMBROUGH (St. John’s College, Cambridge) 


ANDLES for the Resurrection ! Candles for the Resur- 
rection!” It is Easter Saturday in Athens, and in 

Metropolis Square at 11 p.m. an impatient crowd is 
gathering to wait for the great event which is due at midnight. 
From my stand at the junction of Metropolis Street with the square 
[ can look along the steps of the Metropolis itself, or up to the 
Acropolis, where the floodlit Parthenon presides placidly over an 
alien rite. In the middle of the Square is a huge canopied platform, 
decorated with Greek flags, blue and white bunting and festive 
flowers and lights. Between the platform and the crowd-barriers is 
a wide empty space, which forces all but the first arrivals back into 
the mouths of the numerous streets that open on to the square. 
The cries of the candle-sellers, harsh and loud like all Greek noises, 
make with the monotone of the mourning bell, and the sung dirge 
coming faintly through the cathedral windows, a tense disharmony 
which the mutterings of the crowd do their best to muffle. 

Yesterday the street lamps wore black crépe for the funeral 
procession and the entombment. The Epitaphios, or coffin of 
Christ, lay in state in the cathedral, elaborately covered and 
canopied with flowers, to be seen and kissed by the faithful. On 
Good Friday evening I watched the procession from the roof of 
the Tameion building in University Street, the headquarters of the 
American Mission for Aid to Greece. A mile away I could see 
the thousand-foot rock of Lycabettus, with its chapel of St. George 
from which another procession, looking with its candles like a fiery 
dragon as it wound down the zig-zag path of this fairyland fortress, 
had come to divert us as we waited. Around me Greeks held their 
long narrow candles, expectant, with matches and lighters ready on 
the parapet. 

At nine o'clock we heard behind us the dull sound of a military 
band playing a brassy version of Chopin's Marche Funébre, and 
we turned our eyes along a side street to see the procession moving 
slowly through Constitution Square on the first stage of a round 
tour which would bring it at last directly beneath us. It took more 
than thirty minutes to pass. As the head of the procession reached 
us, spectators on the roofs, at the windows and in the streets lit 
their candles, although the procession was headed, not by the 
Epitaphios, nor by the Archbishop, but by a company of infantry 
with rifles at the slope. 

A band followed, the first four or five playing the Marche Funébre 
in different times but with one single impressiveness and sincerity. 
Between them marched contingents of police, soldiers, and sailors, 
with rifles and sub-machine guns; troops of boy scouts and girl 
guides carrying banners ; formations of maidens in national costume, 
or dressed in blue and white and arranged to look from above like 
Greek flags; choirs singing beautiful songs of mourning ; General 
Papagos, Commander-in-Chief, representing King Paul, and pre- 
ceded and followed by the largest military contingents of all, and 
by the shouts and cheers of the crowds ; the Cabinet and a group 
of M.P.s; and at last the Epitaphios itself, and the ecclesiastical 
core of what had looked like a military procession. 

Before the bier walked a choir singing the Virgin's lament over 
her dead Son: the acolytes with torches, and finally the lofty, 
priestly figure of Archbishop Damaskinos, ex-Regent, ex-wrestler, 
impressive with black beard and splendid in archiepiscopal robes. 
Up and down the sides of the procession moved police officers with 
walkie-talkie machines, endeavouring to keep the units in step, and 
the bands, if possible, in time. The column grew as it passed 
through each street, and spectators became walking mourners, 
following the Epitaphios back to the cathedral. The self-denial of 
Lent had reached its climax in this day of fasting and lamenting. 

But now, in Metropolis Square, we have less than an hour to wait 
for release: release from Lenten restrictions, release from the 
bondage of death. At 11.15 a ground bass of tramping feet is 
added to the orchestra of noises, as infantry and police march 
into the square, perform some squad-drill round the dais, and then 
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fill the open space in packed formation. They are our guarantee 
that the Resurrection (anastasis) will not be the occasion of insur- 
rection (epanastasi). The mourning maidens of yesterday, more 
gaily dressed, encircle the dais, with floral missiles at the ready. 
Bands tune up for the music of triumph: a distant church practises 
already its peal of joy. 

The chief witnesses begin to arrive. As each car draws up and 
adds its ambassador, general or politician to the platform party, 
all other noise is drowned in the order and execution of a resounding 
“ Present arms!" and the cheers of Athenians for their heroes. 
Each dignitary is provided with a candle and a place of honour on 
the dais. Admirals look nervous in the H.M.S. ‘ Pinafore’ costume 
they have not worn since last Easter. Foreign officers and diplomats 
look puzzled at the unfamiliar style and scale of a Greek church 
parade. Flower maidens form a ring on the platform, chattering 
constantly and smiling prematurely. Fifteen minutes to go: and 
now the great doors open, and youths with five-foot torches line the 
Cathedral steps. The dirge grows louder as the choir comes out 
into the square, but is still silenced by the reception given to each 
official car. The Archbishop and General Papagos arrive together, the 
one from his cathedral, the other from his car: the crowd excels itself. 

During the last solemn minutes of the ceremony the voice of the 
Archbishop predominates, always muffled by the crowd’s eagerness, 
sometimes cancelled by its greeting to a late-comer. His candle, 
lit at the altar, burns unaccompanied. He chants and reads: the 
choir sings dolefully. The cathedral clock booms a significant mid- 
night. From neighbouring churches we hear the peals of other 
people’s bells, and from all quarters the noise of other people's 
fireworks, other people’s shouting. The Archbishop and the choir 
go on chanting. The Resurrection is due, but the King is late 

The crowd, silent with impatience, becomes a congregation. 
Foreigners are perplexed and embarrassed. Then a dozen motor- 
cycles shatter the new silence, roaring through the square and out 
again, followed by the royal car, which stops at the dais. Arms 
are presented fortissimo. The wofshippers become subjects, and 
acclaim their king con brio. Twelve more motor-cycles make a 
noisy rearguard. The King accepts a candle, and takes his place at 
the right of Damaskinos. Before the noise dies, the Archbishop has 
announced: “ Christos aneste . . . Christ is risen! ” Thousands of 
hoarse throats renew their efforts. Behind me and in all the side 
streets small arms and fireworks join in the rejoicing: multicoloured 
rockets compete with the Doric white of the Parthenon. The Arch- 
bishop lights the King’s candle from his own, and the altar flame 
passes from King to Cabinet, from Cabinet to General Staff, and 
on in ripples to the shore of the crowd, until a few disappointed 
outsiders fumble for matches in despair. 

When the maidens have spent their last flowers, and the Arch- 
bishop and the choir have chanted their way back into the cathedral, 
the glorious company retires in reverse order, from the King, still 
sandwiched between motor-cycles, to the last junior minister. While 
arms are still being presented at.ten-second intervals, we turn into 
Metropolis Street, which is perilous with crackers, and make for the 
restaurant in Constitution Square where we have already seen the 
notice, ““ Ham and eggs immediately after the Resurrection.” 

At every table a joyful party is breaking the Lenten fast on plates 
of ham crowned with “eye eggs.” Their candles, stuck to the sides 
of tables, still burn in readiness to carry the flame of the Resurrec- 
tion to every home. “Christos aneste!”’ is everybody's greeting, 
and the reply, “ Anesten alethos. Truly He is risen.” As we 
walk home in the early hours of Easter Sunday, in every street we 
meet happy Athenians, nursing still their precious candle-flames, 
and we wonder how many of them will be up in time to see the 
Evzones of the Palace Guard break their coloured breakfast eggs, 
or to hear the Easter gun salute from Lycabettus. 

* * * * 

Articles for this page may be submitted by undergraduates from 
any of the universities or university colleges in Great Britain. There 
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be addressed to the Editor of the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.A, envelopes being marked “ Undergraduate.” 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


EW statesmen of recent years have obtained such tributes as 

those which have been evoked by the death of Léon Blum. 

His life-long friend, Edouard Herriot, in a splendid funeral 
oration, in which he referred to his undeviating courage and his 
deep compassion, adjourned the National Assembly as a sign of 
mourning. In England we have honoured his memory as that of 
one of the firmest friends we ever had; and in truth Léon Blum 
would always preach to his countrymen the precept which Talley- 
rand somewhat belatedly recognised: “ Remember always to keep 
on England's side.” In the United States he has been acclaimed, 
and with some reason, as one of the very few Frenchmen who 
understood the American Idea. In Belgium the Press has hailed 
him as “a Prince of the French mind.” And even in Italy the 
Chamber suspended its sitting as a mark of honour. For the student 
of politics and personality it is interesting to consider why Léon 
Blum, who was not after all a very permanent statesman, should 
be regarded with such general veneration. His great year of office, 
between June, 1936, and June, 1937, during which he introduced 
holidays with pay, collective contracts and above all the forty-hour 
working week, was not, perhaps, the finest hour of European 
Socialism. His caretaker Government at the end of 1946 did not 
last more than a few short weeks, and although he served for a 
time as Vice-Premier in 1948, he was almost immediately forced 
to resign his position under pressure from his own party. It may 
be true that his year of office at the time of the Popular Front did 
exercise a salutary effect upon French political development and 
that it may even have averted, or at least postponed, a proletarian 
revolution. It may be that his articles in the Populaire did much to 
animate and focus France’s somewhat exhausted faith in republican 
institutions. The final verdict will probably be that Léon Blum 
was less important as an active force in politics than as a widely 
pervading influence. In what did that influence consist ? 


* os * . 


I never had the privilege of Léon Blum’s friendship: but I did 
have the advantage of being slightly acquainted with him over a 
long period of years. I can recollect two different impressions, the 
disparity between which may perhaps be tempting me (since such 
are the tricks which memory plays us) to exaggerate or over- 
emphasise the contrast. The first time that I met him was in 1909, 
when I was a student in Paris—very young, very shy, and much 
excited by the intellectual effervescence of what seemed to me (and 
sometimes still seems to me) the Athens of our ag>. I would be 
invited occasionally by Jacques Emile Blanche to visit him in his 
studio at Passy, and I would sit in a dark and humble corner, 
listening with awe to the conversations which I heard. On one such 
Sunday evening the discussion turned upon the Jardin de Bérénice 
of Maurice Barrés, a book for which I had an ardent admiration 
which | was far too timid to express. There was a thin man there, 
who, in sentences of great precision, criticised the style of Barrés 
as being Teutonic rather than Latin, suggestive rather than well 
ordered. “ The French language,” he said, “ does not lend itself to 
the discursive or the picturesque.” This was Léon Blum, who at the 
time was writing literary articles for the Revue Blanche and Gil 
Blas. He was polite, lucid, conciliatory, but resolutely convinced. 
His manner of speaking, the small taut gestures with which he 
punctuated and scanned his phrases, had something of the governess 
about them ;: his enjoyment of his own fluency was as unconcealed 
as that which, in later years, so astonished me in other literary 
heroes, such as George Moore: he chose his words with that almost 
feline tentativeness which I subsequently admired in Edmund Gosse. 


7 * * * 


In 1919 I met him again, when he was a recent deputy, but already 
regarded as the acknowledged leader of the Socialist Party. His 
flat was situated at the very prow of the island, so close to the Seine 
that at certain hours the reflection from the passing water would 


cause small ripples of light to dance across the yellow volumes with 
which his room was lined. He was still slim and affable ; he was 
still discriminating in his search for the precise word. But he 
seemed to have acquired a sharper authority, a wider scope. His 
gestures had become ample, sweeping, in a way rotund. As other 
guests entered the room he would shake hands with them while 
glancing sideways, having in so short a time acquired that curious 
blend of assiduity and casualness which is the distinctive manner of 
the Palais Bourbon. He was still the man of letters, the Normalien, 
the Conseiller d'Etat ; but one was conscious of a stronger purpose, 
a new imperative, which almost, but not wholly obliterated that 
touch of femininity, which I had noticed ten years before. His 
charm, the varied lucidity of his conversation, remained unimpaired : 
but he had become impressive ; it was as if Edmund Gosse had 
startlingly acquired the status and manner of Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. He had entered politics when he was but little less than fifty 
years of age: yet within a few weeks he had asserted his personality 
and had become, at a bound, an elder statesman. What, I asked 
myself, was the inner force which had enabled him to achieve so rare 


a transformation ? 
* * * * 


It is customary to assert that Léon Blum was forced into politics 
by a series of important accidents. It was the Dreyfus case which 
first diverted his attention from literary to political criticism. The 
murder of Jaurés in July, 1914, forced him into prominence and 
opened for him the road to leadership. His opposition to Monsieur 
Poincaré’s policy in the Ruhr, while it earned him much momentary 
unpopularity, designated him as the acknowledged spokesman of the 
opponents of all reactionary measures. When in February, 1936, he 
was dragged out of his car and beaten up by a gang of cagoulards, 
he became the recognised martyr of the anti-Fascist front. When 
at the time of Munich he was invited to express his opinion of that 
surrender, he answered with the two lapidary words, “ Shameful 
relief.” That reply, in its sharp integrity, aroused many a qualm 
of conscience. His opposition to the armistice and his arrest by 
Vichy affirmed his reputation as an unflinching patriot ; it was the 
incisiveness of his defence at the Riom trial which, more than 
anything else, induced the Germans to call off that disgraceful indict- 
ment. His internment at Buchenwald, his eventual release by the 
Allied armies, the temperate but unanswerable evidence which he 
gave at the trial of Marshal Pétain on July 27th, 1945, all these 
events did certainly contribute to the creation of the Léon Blum 
legend. It was on the latter occasion that he described the arrest of 
the deputies embarked on the S.S. ‘ Massilia’ as “that truly 
abominable act.” But it would be wrong to regard these events and 
statements as mere accidents. His conduct when faced by these 
chance contingencies was the expression of a nobly integrated 
character in which were equally blended a fierce hatred of social or 
political injustice, immense moral courage, great integrity, and deep 
compassion. 

* * ~ * 


The path of the intellectual Socialist is strewn with many boulders, 
and his flesh will be lacerated by many brambles. Both by those 
who realise his fastidiousness, and by those who resent it, he will 
be suspected of insincerity. However deeply he may believe in 
social democracy as the only modern antidote to a new totall- 
tarianism, he will be accused by the one side as an accessory to 
the destruction of the things they care for, and by the other side 
as seeking to avert class war. Léon Blum believed in 1936 that it 
was not impossible to canalise the insurgence of the proletariat by 
directing it into constitutional channels It is too early yet to assert 
that, even for France, this was a fallacious theory. Yet the example 
of Léon Blum will remain as an encouragement. “Je suis,” he 
once wrote, “un penseur moral.” It was this that gave him what 
Edouard Herriot described as “his magnificent and courageous 
consistency.” 
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THEATRE 


«The Platinum Set.” By Reginald Denham and Mary Orr. (Saville.) 


I was once told, by a bigger fool, that the elaborate engines and 
contrivances which formed the subject of Heath Robinson’s draw- 
ings were all mechanically sound ; they might not work in practice, 
but the right principles had in every case been observed. It is 
rather like that with this play. Its ten scenes are constructed with 
great dexterity. Its characters are diverse and contrast sharply 
with each other. Its conflicts are clearly stated, its situations are 
unfailingly dramatic, its dialogue is taut and economical. It is 
very bad. 

Its badness is due, not to ineptitude, but rather to its opposite 
Slick, polished and ingenious, this story of the smart set in Green- 
wich, Connecticut, moves forward with a clockwork precision ; but 
we do not believe it for a moment, and, although there is a certain 
pleasure in watching the wheels go round, that is not what we 
came to the theatre for. An American cast might possibly have 
nodified the polite incredulity with which we watch the complicated 
misdemeanours of people whose anomalous accents lend them a 
crowning touch of implausibility ; but I doubt if it would have 
made any essential difference. 

The cast tackle their eminently theatrical duties with the right 
air of conviction. Mr. Patrick Barr’s charm and authority per- 
suade us that the financier who deceives his wife &nd cheats his 
mistress is an awfully good chap despite these appearances to the 
contrary ; and, as the victims of his duplicity, Miss Elspeth March 
(wife) and Miss Patricia Jessel (mistress) do very well indeed. Mr 
Henry Oscar as a literary agent and Mr. Eric Berry as a lawyer 
make workmanlike contributions. Mr. Olaf Pooley’s study of 
degeneracy, though the conventions of this production demand that 
it shall be over-stated, is extremely effective, and Miss Betty 
Marsden reveals—not for the first time in my experience—con- 
siderable talents as a comedienne. But the actors, however 
accomplished, cannot provide the answer to the question which 
jominates our minds when we leave the theatre, which is: “ What 
made somebody decide that an improbable play about the artificial 
lives of a lot of unpleasant people in Connecticut was worth pro- 
ducing in London ? ” PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 


“They Were Not Divided.” 
Terribles.” (Studio One.) 


(Leicester Square .) “Les Parents 





THe Brigade of Guards is so much a part of our national life, or 
at any rate London life, that one is apt to forget, faced with those 
rigid rows of convex chests on Horseguards Parade, that it is a 
fighting force second to none. They Were Not Divided is a worthy 
tribute to the Brigade’s war record, though we do but see the 
ichievements of one unit of a Welsh Guards battalion. We follow 
it from its initiation at Caterham into the maze of polishing, 
scrubbing and drilling which seems, and perhaps is, so unnecessary, 
until the attack on Nijmegen, and at the end each man in this small 
group is not only a friend but cannot possibly be an actor. The 
casting is so formidably good, and the script, by the film’s director, 
Mr. Terence Young, so probable, that one is left with no doubt 
in one’s mind that the whole cast served in the Brigade Mr. 
Michael Trubshawe with his fabulous moustache, Mr. Edward 
Underdown, and Mr. Ralph Clanton, as an American, are three 
officers in whom one can wholly believe’ Mr. Michael Brennan, 
as an Irish recruit, and Messrs Desmond Llewelyn and John Wynn 
providing the Welsh element, are the type of soldier which only 
this nation can breed, and R.S.M. Brittain, as himse f, is—well, he 
is indescribable 


Whether cleaning boots or fighting, and if they are not doing 
one they are doing the other, these men give one a tremendous 
sense of unity, of esprit de corps; and it is a pity in a way that 
any women, however rigidly disciplined, should have stepped into 
the camera-line. Still, a few tears must be spilt, and, if Miss Helen 
Cheery’s fall unconvincingly, Miss Stella Andrews’s are charming 
She is. | think, extremely good and deserves a prosperous future 
Yet the women are but a distraction, and it is in the men that 
we find inspiration. The film is a trifle staccato, but the fire in 
its heart burns steadily and courageously 
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ARTS 


After the stiff upper lips of the British it is amusing to turn to 
the trembling lower lips of the French. For in Les Parents 
Terribles, M. Jean Cocteau’s new and brilliant offering to the 
screen, M. Jean Marais is constantly in floods of tears. One would 
not be human, which, of course, is the same thing as being British, 
if one did not mentally a.jure him to pull himself together, but 
certainly his grief has cause. His meére terrible is jealous to the 
point of suicide because he has fallen in love with a young girl 
who, as it happens, is the mistress of his pére terrible. An un- 
savoury situation, but treated here with that delightful insouciance 
with which the French regard immorality. They have a flair for 
turning acid-drops into fondants M. Cocteau, though he confines 
himself to four walls, runs between them like quicksilver, and only 
in the end is there a feeling of constriction and, perhaps, emotional 
suffocation. The acting is nothing short of superlative in the case 
of Mile. Yvonne de Bray and nothing short of divine in the case 
of Mlle. Gabrielle Dorziat. The men—the father is played by 
M. Marcel André—are so foolish that however good they were 
they would be intolerable. 

As an aside, I do wish there could be some arrangement, as there 
is on the Continent, whereby captions are situate below the screen. 
To have the whole of someone's face concealed in white letters is 
profoundly irritating. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


MaANy of those who annually attend performances of Bach's 
Passions are probably unaware of the continued existence of the 
earliest, anonymous form of Passion-music from which Bach's 
ultimately developed. The musical recitation of the Passion which 
can be heard during Holy Week in some Anglican and all large 
Roman Catholic churches is not greatly different in character 
from that described in the fourth century, and has hardly changed 
at all since the twelfth. The participants are the priest, deacon 
and subdeacon of the Mass (or three of the clergy with special 
musical gifts), who take respectively the parts of Christ, the 
Evangelists and other characters (Pilate, Peter, Herod’s wife), 
while the choir sing the words of the crowd, the disciples and the 
false witnesses. The whole is unaccompanied, and the choir provides 
the only, occasional harmonic interruptions in the whole Passion. 
The parts of the three soloists are distinguished by their different 
pitch and by the different plainsong formulae—especially cadences— 
which characterise each part. The words of Christ are sung by 
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a bass, those of the Evangelist by a high baritone and the other parts 
by a tenor; and whereas the two higher parts are characterised 
by the falling minor third, that of Christ is given a tragic energy 
and dignity by the prevalence of the same interval rising. 

The idea of a miniature musical drama having an integral place 
in a liturgical service is probably strange to many people; it is 
certainly the nearest thing to the liturgical drama of the Greeks 
that still persists throughout Europe. Comparing it with the 
Passion-music of Bach, we are struck, first, of course, by its 
primitive musical character, by the fact that the music is wholly 
secondary in importance, and then by the absence of all subjective 
devotional comment. The devotional interest in the physical details 
of Christ's passion and death, which was a fifteenth-century 
religious development, touched a deeply personal, subjective note 
which survived the barriers of the Reformation, and is to be found 
in German Pietism and Jesuit manuals of devotion alike. It is 
strongly present in Bach's Passions and wholly absent from the 
primitive plainsong drama. 

It would be tempting to think that the much greater sobriety 
of Handel's Messiah in this respect was an English trait, if we had 
not the evidence of archaeology, oaths, place-names and literature 
to show that in no country was there more devotion to the Five 
Wounds, the Precious Blood, the Stations of the Cross and the 
Instruments of the Passion. The language used by the Evangelical 
hymn-writers (No. 633 of the old Hymns A. & M., for example, 
“ There is a fountain filled with Blood ") recalls something of this 
devotion, but still more the language of the devout soul, the 
spectator in the Bach Passions. Like the emphasis on the physical 
sufferings of Christ, the erotic imagery, commoner in Bach's 
cantatas but present in the Passions, expressing the relationship 
of the soul to its Redeemer, derives from later mediaeval mystics. 

Aldous Huxley and other writers on religious psychology have 
identified these traits with Christianity itself and deplored the primi- 
tive sadistic or masochistic qualities of such a religion. But this 
devotional emphasis on the physical images of pleasure and pain 
was virtually unknown for over a thousand years of Christianity, 
and, though it has been sanctioned by the main Christian bodies, it 
is in no way implicit in any traditional Christian teaching. Modern 
taste, instinctively accepting the identification made by Mr. Huxley, 
would probably be agreeably surprised by the stark, matter-of-fact 
atmosphere of the early liturgical Passion-music, to which many 
people turn with the same relief as they turn from a surfeit of 
Bernini (or even Michelangelo) to the door-statues at Chartres. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THERE is a long list, ranging from the Brahms violin concerto to 
songs in “ Ukrainian” and Welsh. The concerto is magnificently 
recorded by Menuhin and the Lucerne Festival Orchestra, under 
Furtwangler, for H.M.V., who also offer a Mozart oboe concerto 
(K.314) wholly delightfully played by Evelyn Rothwell and the 
Hallé Orchestra, under Barbirolli ; and a most neatly turned Rouet 
d’Omphale by the R.P.O., under Beecham. Their Don Juan, by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Kussevitzky, I found dis- 
appointing, perhaps killed by too much brio. Among Columbia’s 
orchestral records is a fine set of the Franck symphony, by the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, under Galliera, and two choral passages 
from Meistersinger, by the chorus of the Vienna Opera, whose 
sopranos are unexpectedly weak. Decca has some of the very best 
French music played by the very best French artists—part of 
Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet, by the Conservatoire Orchestra, under 
Miinch. Grace Williams's Fantasy on Welsh Nursery Tunes bears 
a delightful resemblance to Dvorak in his lighter moments, and is 
well played by the L.S.O. Francis Williams's Christmas Miniature, 
played by the Boyd Neel, is very slight but altogether pleasing. 
The L.P.O., under van Beinum, give a very good account of 
Beethoven's Leonora No. | and a finely detailed Cockaigne. 

Two early and comparatively rarely performed works of Chopin, 
both issued by Columbia, are among the most interesting new piano 
recordings. Louis Kentner plays the Bolero with charm and fluency, 
and Claudio Arrau gives a superlative performance of the Andante 
Spianato end Grande Polonaise, the most liquid bel canto followed 
by a juvenile dash which is breath-taking. Halina Stefanska’s two 
mazurkas (H.M.V.) are also wholly admirable. The only other 
piano music of interest is Bartok’s For Children, played by Gerald 
Moore, an extraordinary study in non-condescension by a great 
man, and Colin Horsley’s excellent recording of Lennox Berkeley's 
charming Preludes (Decca). M. C. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


“ BLACKTHORN winter ” is a phrase that remains popular in village speech: 
and for good reason. It seldom happens that a frost or two and a biting 
north-easterly wind do not coincide with the flowering of this wild 
plum, whose flower is further in front of its leaf than most other plums. 
A true plum it is, for I see that an historically minded botanist avers 
that all our plums, however sweet, derive from “a mixture of blackthom 
and cherry-plum,” or a selection of one or the other. There is often, at 
least among village children, a confusion between the sloe and the 
mirobolan (so-called). Both are regarded as sloes, and surprise is expressed 
when the plums of one are found to be edible, almost sweet. What is 
the true history of this sweeter plum ? Is it truly wild in England? } 
prevails as a rule near houses, and suckers with exceptional freedom, ] 
have watched it spread some twenty yards at the edge of a common. It 
has often been used in garden hedges, but is discouraged as fostering 
the “ silver leaf” malady. Such text-books as Bentham and Hooker give 
no clear guide on the subject. 


The Immigrants Arrive 

The incoming flood of migrant birds continually increases throughout 
April, but it is the single spy, making a first appearance, that interests 
both specialist and the public, as it interested the more famous diarists, 
Gilbert White saw both swallow and cuckoo in the first week of April, 
both very early appearances. So far the early birds—chiffchaff, willow 
warbler and wheat-ear (the last of which even White delighted to eat)— 
have been fairly true to date, though reports of black-caps have been 
so early that they are thought to have wintered here, as White believed 
of the early swallows. However, birds are not the only immigrants, A 
good number of moths and butterflies cross the North Sea in spring, and 
one has arrived at an astonishingly early date. A correspondent 
tells me that a Humming Bird Hawk Moth appeared in his 
Sussex garden in the last week of March. For myself 1 have seen 
them land, so to say, in Devon, along with a great number of Painted 
Ladies, in the second week of May. The most numerous immigrant— 
and much the most harmful—is the White butterfly. May it be in as 
small numbers (comparatively) as last summer ! 


The Lawn’s Harvest 

We begin to cut our lawns with mowing machines, though the dairymen 
complain of the sad lack of young grass. Now this lawn grass is, or 
should be, a most useful product. To start with, it is full of food. It 
may supply, for example, a good part of the fodder for a fattening pig. 
It is also a good manure; and to my thinking one of the best of all 
mulches. Spread fairly thick, it will kill out weeds and thereafter enrich 
the soil. It is, I hold, particularly valuable as such for small fruits, 
raspberries above others. The thing to avoid is to leave it in heaps. It 
heats rapidly and because of the warmth is a favourite resort of breeding 
flies. Keepers of golf greens are particularly careless—in my experience 
—in this regard. They leave heaps almost alongside the greens and 
fairways, and so breed flies numerous enough to reach the proportions of 
a plague. The one place where a heap is to be recommended is in a 
corner of the hen-run. As to mulching, someone recommended, I think 
in the Countryman, strips of old sacking, which fulfilled all the gardeners’ 
desires—warming the earth, killing weeds and preserving moisture. It is 
surprising that such forms of mulch have not become a popular form 
of commerce, especially in these gardenerless days. 


Purer Rivers ? 

The first of the River Boards came into being last month, on the date 
of what The Field called “ that pleasant anachronism, the opening of the 
salmon season on the Thames.” The watch-dogs of our rivers are the 
fishermen, but pollution has been so rampant that all riparian dwellers 
have been shocked. Will these Boards save our rivers? They can, though 
a more central authority was needed. 


In the Garden 

There seems to be a real chance of the revival of the vineyard in 
England. It once flourished ; and the isolated vine in the cottage garden 
was also popular. Why the vine virtually vanished (as the fig seems to 
be vanishing) has not, I think, been explained. Probably a few maleficent 
seasons in succession were responsible. However that may be, what may 
be called mobile glass seems to be rendering vine cultivation a fairly 
certain affair. It gives protection in the early stages, and thereafter the 
well-pruned vine can look after itself. Doubtless (as with sweet corn) 
the variety is all-important ; and it is good news that one of the best 
varieties—so I hear—is Ascot Citronelle, with a muscat flavour. In 
cases where the grapes have not time to ripen, as happens often to 
pergola or climbing grapes, the fruit makes a most excellent jam. 

W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS—No. 12 


Report by Janus 


The usual prize or prizes were offered for the best discussion in 
not more than 200 words of the affirmation “ The Prince of Dark- 
ness is a Gentleman.” 

This competition produced less than the average number of 
entries. It is no doubt to the credit of readers of the Spectator 
that their acquaintance with the devil should be slight. One entrant 
indeed (Miss P. A. Tarrant) began by explaining that “ not being 
personally acquainted with the gentleman in question, I am forced 
to depend entirely on hearsay.” Suffering from something of the 
same disability myself, | have some doubt of my capacity to judge 
this competition adequately. But it so happens that seven or eight 
entries stand out definitely above the rest, so that my task 
(formidable enough, even so) is limited to selecting two winners 
out of the seven or eight. Two send entries in verse, which ought 
not, after all, to surprise, since, as many competitors point out, 
two poets, Milton and Goethe, are our best authorities on the 
Prince of Darkness. Both versions have notable merits. G. K., 
paraphrasing in rhyme what R. H. Russell, among others, has said 
forcibly in prose, so sounds the warning : — 

“In Bohemia don’t expect him ; 
Never found in East End brawl, 
Clear of night-club and pub-crawl ; 
No; his favourite trail is laid 
On the highway of world-trade ; 
Shortage is his chief delight 
Cornering, selling at the height.” 

R. Kennard Davis is rather more ambitious, favouring the 
ballade form and achieving marked success in it, in spite of an 
otiose second half of line six. I cannot deny him a prize, little as 
there is to choose between him and G. K., and his version will 
be found in full at the proper place. 

Of the prose entries, two have special characteristics, one, by 
N. Hodgson, being modelled on Sir Thomas Browne and one, 
by John Palmer, on Francis Bacon. In both their content and their 
ingenuity of form they are formidable rivals to the more orthodox 
twentieth-century versions. Among the latter I liked particularly 
that by Edward Samson, who works in neatly several current 
clichés in the assertion, “ A courteous host, he welcomes all with 
warmth, and provides them with everlasting hospitality. They who 
once have met him for ever burn with enthusiasm in a company 
both entertaining and colourful. In life he relieves our monotony, 
finding work for idle hands—thus giving to each his purpose—and 
after justly rewards their labours. Nor need even the hindermost 
fear, for he will take them also.” 

If one purpose of this competition is to throw light on the devil, 
E. Fitzgibbon must be held to contribute a good deal, for there 
is much that is illuminating in this characterisation: “Quiet in 
approach, soft of speech, persuasive in argument ; sympathetic and 
agreeable ; acutely sensitive to the diseases and infirmities of those 
in need or temptation ; calm, dignified and polite; an unfailing 
companion in adversity, adviser in perplexity and admirer in 
achievement ; and, finally, unswervingly true to his own principles, 
he is incorruptible.” To which may be added Miss Dilys Williams's 
tribute: “As in his subtlety he is gentle and in his great strength 
he is manly, the Prince of Darkness well earns the title Gentleman.” 
Curiously enough, no one, I think, has considered supping with the 
devil or holding a candle to him. 

How, then, is justice to be done? I wish I knew. Ideally, no 
doubt, by awarding more prizes than I have at my disposal. After 
strenuous self-searching, and with proper misgivings, I think I had 
better divide the prize-money rather unusually, giving £2 as first 
prize and £1 10s. as two second prizes—for between Browne and 
Bacon I can make no fine distinction. Here, then, is the result: 


FIRST PRIZE 
(Mr. R. KeNnnarp Davis) 
BALLADE OF THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS. 


You find him in the most exalted places 
Standing, a pillar of polite society, 

At fashionable weddings, routs and races, 
Adept at cards, a patron of Variety. 
Ladies, be warned! Of pleasure, to satiety, 

He'd have you sip, from whence sve’er you can; 
Little he recks of middle-class propriety, 


The Prince of Darkness is a Gentleman ! 
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Master is he of all the minor graces ; 

His manners show no hint of contrariety ; 
The enjoyment of the hour he ne’er defaces 

With ill-timed scruple or intrusive piety ! 

Each vulgar conscience-prick, each base anxiety 
He sweeps aside with suave imperious ban, 

Until he has you damned beyond dubiety ! 

The Prince of Darkness is a Gentleman ! 


ENVOY 


Prinny, you gained an evil notoriety 
Ere with Victoria Virtue’s reign began. 

“ First Gentleman in Europe” ? We deny it—aye, 
The Prince of Darkness is a Gentleman ! 


SECOND PRIZE (bracketed) 


(Mr. JOHN PALMER) 
(From the private diary of Francis Bacon) 


Concerning the Quality of Satan there hath been much disputation, 
His Desceat repairs by Antiquity what it lacks in Nobility. His Learning 
is shewn, by his famous deep acquaintance with Holy Writ, from which 
he is ever ready to support argument with apt quotation; but he was 
nevertheless sent down from the oldest Seat of Knowledge. Unabashed 
by which discomfiture, he set up in a large establishment, and sheweth 
ready hospitality to all who may find his nature congenial, or have failed 
to obtain accommodation Elsewhere. Only in this doth he want some- 
what of the perfect host, that disregarding the proverb he speedeth not 
the parting guest ; for none, "tis said, once received into his house, can 
tear himself away. Satan hath then Family, Learning, Courage, Hos- 
pitality ; and also the fifth part of Gentility, which is Capability in affairs. 
This he sheweth in managing for so long so great an Estate ; and in the 
reports, that he is keen to make a compact with a man, and strict to 
observe its conditions. It is apparent, that the Prince of Darkness is a 
Gentleman—which observation I may introduce on some proper occasion. 


SECOND PRIZE (bracketed) 
(Mr. N. HopGson) 

Fragment of MS entitled PumwopiaBoLus, by Sir Thos. Browne, M.D. 

. . . [I] confess that the Devil hath not received his Due. That the 
venerable Fathers and sundry worthy Divines discover no good parts in 
him concludeth not their non-existence. First, holy Scriptures (as even 
prejudicate Readers must allow) afford us a pregnant example of his 
excellent courtesie, in that he offer'd the Fruit not to Adam, the man, 
but to Eve, the woman. Second, whereas Aristotle, in his Pourtrait of 
the Gentleman, delivereth that such an one hath a high opinion of his 
own deserts, and will not bow to another, so in Mr. Milton his Epick 
Satan saith: Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven. Third, it is 
commonly opinioned that a Géntleman will not use Force to gain his 
ends but persuasion; so the Devil compelleth us not to sin, but, through 
the frailtie of our own CEconomie, he gently and by subtile circumven- 
tions, inveigles us. Fourth, he manifestly holdeth to his Promises and 
makes plain his Wages to those that serve him. Witness Dante, who 
over that Infernal Portal found this verse (with no Amphibology) 
inscribed: Lasciate ogui speranza, voi ch'entrate. 

Fifth ... [cetera desunt.] 
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London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must 
be received not later than April I4th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of April 21st. 
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Microphone Technique 


Sir,—In his admirable article, Reaching the Public, Dr. Charles Hill says: 
“ The microphone is very sensitive to the insincere and the phoney. .. . 
It seems to detect the sentiment which is not genuinely felt . . . which 
is merely another way of saying that one should be one’s natural self.” 
People have been telling me this, or something like it, for years, and I 
still find it difficult to believe that the microphone has any such clair- 
voyant properties. What really happens, I suggest, is this. In personal con- 
versation the speaker's words are listened to against a visual background 
of physical gestures, facial mannerisms, frowns, smiles and so on. The 
quality of his voice, as distinct from the meaning of the words, is only one 
factor in that total of what I will call personal magnetism, and it is this 
personal magnetism which really makes us decide whether or not we will 
pay much attention to the words actually spoken. In fact: “ Does his 
face fit?” 

Get the speaker where we can’t see his face, and his personal magnetism 
is reduced to that one factor: the quality of his voice. This must surely 
operate two ways. The sincere speaker whose face doesn’t fit is at an 
advantage: even if he hasn't got a very good voice it will probably 
convey something of his sincerity. But some very sincere people of 
decided personality have most unfortunate voices: I remember my acute 
disappointment at first hearing Mr. H. G. Wells broadcast—though in 
personal conversation he could speak with angry and compelling sincerity. 

No, Sir, even if we could discover our “ natural self ” we could project 
itover the radio only by the use of a skilled technique—a technique which 
can be used by the sincere and insincere alike. My great quarrel with 
radio is that so many broadcasters do not take the trouble to learn even 
the simple elements of this technique. Few of the political speakers at 
the election were a patch on Dr. Hill: one or two of the more eminent 
were quite insuflerable. At that they were no worse than some of the 
regular broadcasters in the Third Programme. I think the Third Pro- 
gramme is one of the greatest achievements of the B.B.C.—but why must 
so many of the speakers assume that nobody ever listens except ex- 
university students inured to the discipline of boring lectures and sharing 
with the speaker a common cultural background ? The potential audience 
of the Third Programme is much greater tnan this. 

I suggest the time has arrived when a sensible microphone technique 
is as necessary to lecturers and politicians as a sensible platform technique. 
These people would not address a lecture-hall audience in a manner 
appropriate to a soap-box at a street corner: yet their normal lecture- 
hall manner is quite as inappropriate to radio. At present I come to 
most of my Third Programme talks through the pages of the Listener, 
where they are usually much more palatable.—Yours, &c., 

52 Downsview Road, S.E.19. FRANK TILSLEY. 


Sir,—Dr. Charles Hill says that a broadcast script should be first dictated. 
“Only in this way can one be sure that when the script is read it will 
bear a reasonable resemblance to the spoken word.” The script must 
then receive medical attention. “ The first dictation completed, the next 
step is to eliminate the wastage.” Precisely. We have to cut it down. 
We don't broadcast as we talk. For one thing there isn't time. For 
another, we should soon bore our listeners if we did. The cutting to be 
done in the dictated broadcast script shows how much unlike the spoken 
word a good talk really is. 

The late John Hilton persuaded me to write my scripts as he did. To 
write them to the sound of the words—to hear the written word. The 
broadcast script should be neither a truncated lecture nor a written essay. 
It must have a special design for the disembodied voice. Personally I have 
always found it hard work, and I know that John Hilton did. I am not 
sure either about the importance of being “ natural.” What the listener 
wants is a good broadcast, and a good broadcast is a branch of dramatic 
art.—Yours, &c., DouGLas HOUGHTON. 

7 St. George's Square, Westminster, S.W.1. 

Sir,—It is rash to quarrel with so expert a broadcaster as Dr. Charles Hill, 
but his statement that, if a broadcast is “ to bear a reasonable resemblance 
to the spoken word, the script must be dictated,” seems to me absurdly 
dogmatic. 
“ There are nine and twenty ways 
Of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right.” 

The problem is much the same as that of the “ realistic” playwright— 
how to make his dialogue sound like easy conversation, while 
it is of necessity “literary” compared with the ungrammatical 
asyntax of ordinary talk. The speech of the broadcaster must 
suggest, not the platform or the stage, but the study ; yet no one but the 
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most devastating bore would talk in the study for twenty minutes without 
a word from anyone else. Yet the broadcaster must somehow commit 
that social crime without being detected. Like stage dialogue it is a 
matter of convention and of art, and Dr. Hill's prescription would cer- 
tainly not suit everybody. 

The art of the broadcast is to strike the balance between the spoken 
and the written word, and, without any calculated tricks of delivery, to feel 
that you are talking to your friends in the study, who are listening (for 
twenty minutes) in silence and not yet asleep. For most of us that is a 
long stretch of the imagination ! 

At the end of his article Dr. Hill says that he always tries to be his 
own natural self. He must have two natural selves. The Radio Doctor 
is a genial counsellor with sympathy for the failings as well as the ailments 
of human beings. The sneering drawl of the Conservative Liberal (new 
preposterous oxymoron) seemed to me the nastiest thing on the air since 
those drawling sneers at Mr. P. G. Wodehouse by someone who vainly 
tried to imitate Quentin Reynolds’ address to Mr. Schickelgriiber. If [ 
hadn't, like other voters, already made my decision, Dr. Hill would have 
driven me to the verge of Communism, which only goes to show that in 
the art of broadcasting you never can tell, for Janus gave him a clear 
alpha.—Y ours truly, W. HAMILTON Fyre. 

10 St. German's Place, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


«“ Must Night Fall?” 


Sir,—I have just read Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s strictures in the Spectator 
of March 3rd on Major Tufton Beamish’s book, Must Night Fall? Whilst 
l agree with Mr. Vernon Bartlett in regretting the absence of an index, 
I think it a pity that he should dismiss the greater part of this work as 
“an indigestible mass of documentary information.” Is it not perhaps 
fairer that the reader should be given documentary information and 
allowed to draw his own conclusions than receive it in predigested 
form dished up, maybe, with the life and interest which Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett desires, but perhaps also with the lack of truth that has char- 
acterised so many books, articles and broadcasts on Eastern Europe ? 

Major Tufton Beamish was a member of the Parliamentary delegation 
which came to Poland in 1946. The honest and painstaking manner with 
which he spared no effort to find out the truth was refreshing by com- 
parison with the attitude of Members of Parliament, both in that delega- 
tion and on other occasions, who, with few exceptions, only wished to 
hear and to see what fitted their preconceived views, and made no effort 
to pierce the smoke-screen of conviviality and propaganda put out for 
their benefit. 

Maybe Mr. Vernon Bartlett is right in assuring us that a profound 
loathing of Russian Communism is not confined to members of the 
Conservative Party. This applies to 1950. In 1946 and the early part 
of 1947 those who tried to tell the truth about what was happening in 
Poland, in particular the steadily tightening grip of the Communist leaders, 
were branded in our Socialist Press as reactionaries incapable of appre- 
ciating a new democracy. So far as Poland is concerned, what Mr. 
Vernon Bartlett calls an “ indigestible mass of documentary information” 
is a truthful history of events.—Yours faithfully, 

24 Trevor Place, S.W.7. V. CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 


The Case Against Deserters 


Sir,—The question: “Should deserters be pardoned ?” is attracting a 
good deal of attention just now. In any barrack-room where the question 
is put, the response will be an emphatic “No.” There is a two-fold 
reason for adopting this view. First of all—and despite the contrary 
assurance of recruiting sergeants—there is a great deal of hard and 
unpleasant work to be performed in barracks and camp. Hence, when 
a man deserts, those who remain behind have to do his work as well as 
their own. A second and perhaps the principal reason for the unpopularity 
of these “ King’s hard bargains,” especially just now, is that they hold up 
the demobilisation of their comrades. 

In expressing what will doubtless be considered a lack of sympathy 
with deserters, | know what I am talking about, for in bygone days I 
spent seven years in the ranks of a regular battalion. No coddling then ; 
no bedside reading-lamps; no early morning cups of tea brought 
by the sergeant-major or his deputy ; “spit and polish ” insisted upon ; 
guards, pickets and fatigues every day and all day; ill-cooked and 
unappetising food ; barrack accommodation that would be regarded as 
below the standard of a common lodging-house ; and pay which a boy 
scout would not have accepted as pocket-money, Our slogan, however, 
was: “It’s all in your seven, so stick it.” 

Until my battalion went overseas there were a good many desertions 
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among the disgruntled. Volunteers were always forthcoming to escort a 
deserter back to barracks from civilian custody. When I myself reached 
the dizzy height of acting-probationary-lance-corporal I was often 
employed on the job. It was a responsible one, for the escort would get 
into serious trouble if their captive gave them the slip. More than one of 
my brother N.C.O.s lost his stripes on this account. 

Apart from other considerations, deserters cost the taxpayer a good 
deal of money that has been spent on their preliminary clothing and 
training ; they give the police a lot of trouble, and they set well-behaved 
soldiers a very bad example. It is the recognition of these facts that leads 
courts martial to impose stiff sentences on such deserters as surrender or 
are captured, and the majority of their comrades have very little sympathy 
with them.—Y ours faithfully, Ex-SERGEANT. 


The Servant Problem 


Si,—Miss Laski, in her article in the Spectator of March 24th, draws 
attention to an important social consequence of the shortage of servants. 
The “ professional middle-class woman” is about to join the dodo in 
the South Kensington Museum ; she cannot follow a profession at the 
same time as the presumably humbler trades of nanny, cook, maid, 
gardener and charwoman. “ The loss to her own life will be intolerable ; 
the loss to the community incalculable.” Miss Laski must, I think, have 
meant that the loss to the woman widL.be incalculable, and that the loss 
to the community should be intolerabte ; but her drift is clear. The pro- 
fessional middle-class woman's “emancipation is over.” Not even the 
black girls Miss Laski conjures up can save the situation. 

Miss Laski has made her case, but she has not completed it. Beside the 
bowed and battered “ professional middle-class woman ” is another bowed 
and battered figure: her consort. This character, the heir of him from 
whom the woman was, in Miss Laski’s “ Victorian and Edwardian times,” 
ironically emancipated, labours, in the few spare hours his profession 
allows him, to pacify hens, children, piles of crockery or, failing these, 
his conscience. At least there is no danger that he will cultivate his mind 
and, like Victorian and Edwardian fathers, put ideas of emancipation into 
the heads of his daughters. Unless, possibly, he is a dentist, or belongs 
to some other category which the deluge has for the moment unpredict- 
ably spared. Not, certainly, if he is a civil servant, rewarded by little 
except his own patience.—Yours, &c., C. H. Sisson. 

Hazelwood, Upper Dunton Green, nr. Sevenoaks, 


Mr. Stassen’s Granny 


Sir,—Sir Ernest Graham-Little makes two points which cannot be allowed 
to pass unanswered. He states that under the old N.H.1. the doctor's 
panel was limited to 2,500. This is perfectly true, but Sir Ernest omits 
to mention that, in addition, the doctor was allowed to take private 
patients without any limit. It is these patients who now, under the 
National Health Service. swell the lists to 4,000. They were always in 
being, requiring the doctor's services ; they have not been created by the 
National Health Service. 

The second point that Sir Ernest endeavours to make is that, because 
the general practitioner is over-worked, he refers the trivial cases to 
hospital, and that as a result the hospitals become over-crowded with 
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such cases. The obvious inference from this is that the consultants who 
conduct the out-patient departments of our hospitals are so incompetent 
that they are unable to sift the trivial from the serious cases ; and so 
the trivial cases go to swell the waiting lists for beds. No, Sir, the true 
explanation is that many people who, covered by no insurance, would 
previously have been deterred from going to their doctor on the score of 
expense, are now attending in the early stages of illness and are being 
admitted for hospital treatment, instead of struggling along at home, 
semi-incapacitated by a chronic illness. And this, I believe, was the 
object of the National Health Service. 

That there are faults in the Service cannot be denied, but if attacks 
are to be made, jet them be made against the real faults, and not by 
juggling with figures or by attributing difficulties to causes which only 
very partially explain them.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, H. B. Trpcer, 

Montreal, Cargate Avenue, Aldershot. 

Sin,—Without in any way controverting Sir Ernest Graham-Little’s con- 

tentions, it is only fair to point out: (1) that the learned Chancery Judge's 

strictures were applied, as they only could be applied, only to certain 

sections of the Act of 1946 ; and (2) that the Court of Appeal, in allowing 

the appeal, disagreed with those strictures and found them unwarranted, 

—Yours, &c., C. P. Gooppen. 
The Old House, North Cheriton, Templecombe, Somerset. 


The Right to Die 


Sir,—Many cases of euthanasia have been reported in the American Press 
recently. We all believe in the “right to live,” but how many of us 
believe that under certain circumstances we also have the “ right to 
die” ? What brought me to this latter belief was the stories my wife 
used to bring home to me after visiting an old women’s home in the 
East End, where there were about fifty poor old souls sitting round a 
large room who could neither read nor write and who spent most of their 
time “ praying that the dear Lord would take them home.” They realised 
that they were of no use to themselves nor to anybody else, but they had 
a moral objection to committing suicide even if they had the opportunity. 
I ask, “ Have not such people the right to die?” And how many more 
thousands of old folk there must be in this country who are in like circum- 
stances ? 

Many people may believe in euthanasia for those suffering from incur- 
able diseases and in constant unbearable pain, but my contention 
goes further than that. Some months ago I put the following question to 
Dr. Leslie Weatherhead, Minister of the City Temple, which he answered 
in a sermon preached on January 1Sth last: “ Would it be wrong for 
the Government to pass an Act entitling anyone over the age of seventy 
years to be given a certificate from the Ministry of Health authorising 
euthanasia by a duly qualified medical practitioner?” A condition 
attached to the granting of such a certificate should be that due care be 
taken that the patient is exercising his (or her) own free will and has not 
been the subject of any outside persuasion. This could be assured by the 
appointment of a panel of investigators, composed of representatives of 
the medical and legal profession and of the Ministry of Health, to whom 
every applicant should apply and give their reasons for desiring euthanasia. 
It would be for the Minister of Health to make what provision he thought 
necessary to safeguard this all-important concession from abuse. 

Dr. Leslie Weatherhead in his sermon—while agreeing to euthanasia for 
those suffering from incurable diseases—did not go as far as I advocate; 
viz., that the same release from a useless life should be granted to any 
old person over seventy years of age who conscientiously desiréd it. Why 
should old people be forced to live on after they have finished their life's 
work ? Incidentally, it would free the doctors of all responsibility for 
administering euthanasia if such a certificate were obtainable from the 
Ministry of Health, and would surely be a relief to many medical men 
who have to attend incurable and painful cases which must cause them 
much distress. 

I shall myself be seventy-two years of age this year, and so Jong as I am 
able to do a useful job of work I have no wish to die, but my plea is on 
behalf of those who have nothing left to live for and who feel that they 
are only a burden to others, even though they may not be unwanted.— 
Yours faithfully, CyriL Bavin. 

13 Gerard Road, Barnes, §.W.13. 


The Church and the State 


Sirn,—May I comment briefly on the points touched by Mr. Pollard in 
his reply to my letter on the revision of the Prayer Book ? It is quite 
true that certain features which disfigure the Book of 1662 were dealt 
with by the revisers of 1927; but the worst of them only permissively. 
Those I instanced still appeared in the Deposited Book, and it was left 
to the Minister to retain them or not, according to his discretion. 

Quicunque Vult, the Baptismal Service and the Psalter of 1662 were 
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still printed and authorised for use in our services. This is not the way 
to deal with stumbling-blocks. They should be lifted, not licensed ; and 
that not only for the sake of our own people but for those without, who 
are scandalised and repelled by what they read in our formulas and hear 
proclaimed in our churches. As regards the Psalter, it is greatly to be 
regretted that the version printed by Dr. Orchard in 1919 was not adopted, 
recommended though it was in substance by an archiepiscopal committee. 
Whether the adverse votes in the Church Assembly constituted a “ very 
considerable" body of opposition to the Revised Book is a matter of 
opinion. So, too, is the amount of opposition which existed among lay- 
men at large, of whom I was chiefly thinking. I feel very strongly that, 
before such changes as were then proposed in the Communion Service 
are fastened upon us, steps should be taken to ascertain the wishes of 
our two million communicants by a method more direct than the present 
system of elections. Mr. Pollard, | understand, would accept these 
changes in deference to students of “ liturgical principles.” Is there not a 
touch of pedantry herein’? I myself should ask for a very clear and 
cogent proof of their desirability before consenting to alterations in a 
service which has endeared itself to the hearts and minds of more than 
ten generations of simple and devout churchpeople. 


In conclusion I must plead “not guilty” to the charge of reviving 
controversy about the Prayer Book of 1928. Rather the responsibility 
lies with those who seem ready to use, twenty-two years later, an excep- 
tional action of the House of Commons as an argument for the dis- 
establishment of the Church.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

32 Hartington Grove, Cambridge. G. Cyril ARMSTRONG. 


Sirx,—Mr. Gordon Crosse says that I misapprehend the position and that 
there is no desire to deprive any churchman of his right of final appeal 
to the Crown in ecclesiastical causes. May I refer him to page 263 of 
the Archbishop of York's book, Church and State in England, from which 
it appears that there is a proposal by the “ Canon Law Commission” to 
set up a Court of Final Appeal, of which the Archbishop says: “ While 
the other suggested Courts would be appointed by the Crown and be lay 
in their composition, this Court, though not directly appointed by the 
Crown, would have on it a majority of bishops.”—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, H. Fetvus WALKER. 
Arnside, Westmorland. 


Race Relations in the Commonwealth 


Sir,—-The letter from Mr. F. R. Hayes, which appeared in the Spectator 
of March 3lst, is such pernicious nonsense that it ought not to go un- 
challenged. It is simply not true to say that “ racial separateness is a 
cardinal principle of social life in all the great self-governing Dominions.” 
There is no colour-bar applied against the Maoris in New Zealand, and 
Canadians with Red Indian blood are proud of the fact. The suggestion 
that the other Dominions would unite with South Africa against us on 
the question of racial differences is quite fantastic, and shows an ignorance 
of the Commonwealth which is positively insulting to both New Zealand 
and Canada.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, JANE MEIKLEJOHN. 
15 Ox Lane, Harpenden, Herts. 





“The Spectator,” April 6th, 1850 


Easter Monpay was a real holiday to the thousands of toilers 
in London. The day was beautiful ; and the crowds who filled 
the Parks, and sallied as far as Greenwich and Hampton Court, 
were enormous. Greenwich Fair of course carried the palm ; 
it is stated that nearly 100,000 persons were there, who had 
journeyed variously by steamer, high road, and rail. On the 
railway, indeed, it is pleasantly told by one observer, the army 
of porters were swept from their posts by the crowd like chaff 
before the wind ; all demands for tickets, and all attempts at 
anything like assortment of passengers in grades, were scouted 
as official pedantry, or joked off as pure facetiousness. “ Third- 
classes” rejoiced in a successful assault on the sumptuous 
carriages intended for their monied betters; and _ first-class 
dandies, in “ delicate fig,” were fain to be thankful for the few 
square inches of standing-room meted to them in the crushing 
boxes “ opprobriated” to the poor. In Greenwich Fair there 
was a sad decline in fat ladies, a degeneracy in prodigious 
infants, and a shortcoming in intellectual brutes ; with a vast 
increase of incentives to utilitarian outlay—as the “ warranted 
correct likeness by the photo-cosmoramic process, for one 
penny,” and the like. 
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Publishers’ Contracts 


Sir,—Janus asks: “ What happens if a publisher declines to carry out an 
agreement to publish?” The answer to the question would appear to be that 
if a work after acceptance is discovered to contain inaccurate statements, 
libellous matter or words tending to a breach of the peace, the publisher 
is not obliged to issue it unless the matter in question is deleted. [f 
the author agrees to the omission of the words to which objection is 
taken, then the publisher has the alternative of honouring his contract 
or offering the author a sum to cancel the bargain if, for some additional 
reason, he decides not to issue the work. In this latter event, if the author 
declines the indemnity offered as being too little, he can take legal pro- 
ceedings for damages to be assessed ; but this may be a step, after solicitor 
and client costs have been paid, which leaves him with a smaller amount 
than that offered by the publisher—yYours faithfully, Eveceigu Nasu, 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


The Poetry of Mr. Fry 


Sir,—The weakness of much dramatic criticism is that it is carried on at 
a level higher than the lowly boards of the stage, and it is clear that in 
Mr. Spender’s article on Christopher Fry the stage is nowhere in sight, 
A few nights ago I went to see Venus Observed, and like Mr. Spender 
lam “encouraged to think that poetry is really about to take its place 
again upon the English stage.” For that is the most promising feature 
of Venus Observed ; it belongs to the stage, and in such a way that the 
cast as well as the audience enjoys every minute of it. This kind of 
argument will doubtless fail to appeal to Mr. Spender, but it will appeal 
to actors, audiences and playwrights. The line of criticism Mr. Spender 
follows is one that leads directly from the stage to impractical literary 
speculation, The passages cited by Mr. Spender could possibly justify 
censure if considered only in print, but on the stage they are amply 
justified by the dramatic moment. 

If Mr. Fry has done no more in a few plays than to revive in us 
responsiveness to the beauty of words and their delightful rhythms in 
combination, he has done enough to enjoy our unstinted praise. But in 
fact he has done more than that: he has stimulated the theatre into a 
ready and grateful acceptance of something it has not known, but has 
wanted, for years. Perhaps this level of writing may become really 
significant to Mr. Spender later on.—Yours faithfully, JOHN Bray. 

Whitecroft, Weston Colville, Cambridge. 


The Upkeep of Cathedrals 


Sir,—Is it too much to suggest a confusion of issues in Mr. Bacon's 
mind ? Not-only cathedrals, which may claim the support of a diocese, 
but many parish churches are national treasures from the historical and 
architectural standpoint. Their maintenance for spiritual purposes—six 
months ago appeals were out for £2,000,000—represents an intolerable 
burden on the Church, whose primary function is not the preservation 
of ancient monuments. There is no more shame in asking the State 
to bear a share of the cost of maintaining these buildings, which must 
inevitably attract visitors who do not seek them primarily for a religious 
purpose, than there is in having our ruined abbeys under the care of 
the Office of Works. Indeed, far better to ask now, rather than when 
they have reached the ruined state to which many must inevitably come. 


The matter is too urgent to brook delay. Until many more churchmen, 
like Mr. Bacon, develop as great a sense of proportion in this matter 
as the Dean of Winchester, so long will the Church be crippled in its 
task, and so long will there be insufficient money to build even a few 
of the small, but not necessarily ugly, churches needed for the primary 
purpose of promoting the glory and worship of God in the new towns to 
which he refers—Yours faithfully, CHARLES E, Jones. 

Lismore, Warwick Road, Hale, Cheshire. 


Health Costs 


Sir,—Owing to an ugfortunate printer's error in my letter published in 
the Spectator of March 3lst, the cost of the administrative side of this 
hospital was given as “ approximately nine per cent.” of the total costs. 
This, of course, should have been “ approximately .9 per cent.”—Yours 
faithfully, T. F. W. Mackeown, 
Administrator and Secretary. 
University College Hospital, W.C.1. 





Postage on this issue: Inland & Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


AUPASSANT, the subject of a new biography by Mr. 
Francis Steegmuller,* was fortunate in the friends 
who encouraged him in the barren years whilst he was 

becoming a writer. The publication of Boule de Suif came as 
the termination of seven years’ apprenticeship to Gustave 
Flaubert.. “It’s a masterpiece,” the novelist wrote to his 
disciple, “ nothing more nor less than a masterpiece.” The collection 
in which the tale appeared with Zola’s L’Attaque du Moulin and 
four tales by men unknown, one of whom was J. K. Huysmans, 
went through eight editions. Still under thirty, Maupassant had 
established himself by a single story. Now he could slowly abandon 
the discipline he had learnt, and free himself too from the 
posthumous influence of another spiritual godfather, Louis 
Bouilhet, who had believed in his future as a poet. But his early 
good fortune in finding such masters in his very limited family circle 
and his quick success were balanced by a grave misfortune: after 
Flaubert’s death there came no fresh friend to prod him into self- 
criticism ; to show him the poverty of so many of the anecdotes 
that he grew so deft at elaborating into stories ; to point out the 
formalised insufficiency of his view of life which made possible the 
endless-belt-production of his neatly turned little melodramas, so 
fitting, many of them, even now, to be reprinted for straphangers, 
on the page between suburban crime and the sporting news. Zola, 
for all the melodrama of his plots, had a breadth of vision which 
won even Flaubert’s grudging respect. His criticisms might have 
been valuable to Maupassant, but so afraid was the young man of 
finding his identity submerged in the “ naturalistic * school that he 
kept Zola at arm's length. 

Maupassant had a rare talent before he vulgarised and over- 
worked it, the talent for recording the findings of his senses, 
for noting down the messages of his eyes, his ears, his nose 
and his fingers, uncontaminated by thought-out attitudes or 
emotional likes and dislikes. Even at the end of his life he could 
write at times with a visual freshness, as in the description of the 
Abbé Vilbois’ walk home after his day’s fishing in Le Champ 
dOliviers: “It was a July evening. The dazzling sun stood only 
just above the jagged sky-line of distant hills, and threw the priest's 
elongated shadow aslant across the white road shrouded in its pall 
of dust. The distorted black shape cast by his monstrous shovel-hat 
moved along the wayside field, playing apparently some brisk game 
of climbing the olive-trunks as it came to them, only to drop 
down immediately and glide across the ground between tree and 
tree.” 

The eye was not the only one of Maupassant’s senses able to 
record with sharp authenticity its sensations of the outer world. 
“But what struck me most,” says the narrator of L’Ami Patience, 
“was the smell. A revolting scented smell that recalled face-powder 
and the damp air of a cellar.” He could also note down feelings 
less precise and richer in overtones, as in the very trivial little 
tale Enragée, where the young bride walking along the beach 
describes the night: “ It was magnificent, one of those nights that 
summon up great, inchoate ideas into the mind ; ideas more like 
sensations than thoughts, which make one long to open one’s arms, 
to open one’s wings, to embrace the sky—who knows what ? One 
feels all the time that one is just about to understand things that 
lie beyond human knowledge.” 

But for Maupassant so many perceptions aroused, not this feeling 
of a universe somehow comprehensible and purposive, but an 
uprush of fear. The world was cruel and menacing, concealing not 
only the slow working of his own hidden disease and his own 
eventual madness, but a principle hostile to man. “ Nature is our 
enemy. We must always fight against her, for she brings us back 
perpetually to the animal state,” he wrote in L’Inutile Beauté. His 
tale of the supernatural Le Horla was no isolated experiment in 
the manner of Poe; it is of all his stories the one pervaded with 
the deepest feeling—fear. 


* Maupassant. By Francis Steegmuller. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


Emotionally, Maupassant was but crudely developed. His un- 
dependable father and his high-principled, hysterical mother gave 
him a childhood picture of rivalry, of marital catch-as-catch-can, 
which ended in Laure de Maupassant’s retirement from the duel to 
devote herself to the bringing up of her sons. Flaubert, as spiritual 
godfather, made of the young, unhappy, eternally restless govern- 
ment clerk a finished writer. But though there was real affection 
on the novelist’s part for his dear Alfred’s nephew and a certain 
tolerance of the animal vitality in the young man, which pre- 
vented his pursuing his art with the monastic single-mindedness of 
his mentor, Flaubert was far from understanding “ the lad’s * trouble, 
“A cultured man has not as much need of exercise as doctors pre- 
tend,” he expostulated, shocked at the hours and days his disciple 
devoted to violent sports. But Maupassant was driven to overstrain 
and overwork himself throughout his life, and Flaubert’s gospel of 
art could do nothing to heal the deep dissatisfaction that urged him 
to it. Never free from his sad and suffering mother, he was 
capable of no deeper ties than to those companions with whom he 
rowed, drank, ate, gossiped and pursued women. His amours, 
whether passing or loosely persisting—though on no permanent 
footing—reflected his childhood’s view of love as a battle-ground 
on which unwariness spells defeat. To conquer, not to be deceived, 
to deceive a man and at the same time retain his friendship, to 
let no woman “cling”: these were his principles, the principles 
of a man terrified of releasing emotions which might put him off 
his guard. None of Maupassant’s characters is ever in love; 
passing infatuation, obsessive jealousy, the drive to triumph and 
humiliate are the common stuff of their sexual relationships. 

Intellectually, Maupassant was as undeveloped as in his emotions, 
repeating the crudest generalisations as his findings on human 
nature. “ And then painters, you know, make a speciality of absurd 
marriages ; they almost all marry models,” says the narrator of 
Le Modeéle. “She was one of those good-hearted but unbearable 
old maids who haunt all the hotels and pensions in Europe, ruin 
Italy, poison Switzerland, render the charming Riviera uninhabit- 
able, carrying their bizarre manias with them everywhere,” he 
writes of Miss Harriet, for him the typical Englishwoman. His 
attitude to Jews was no more charitable. His master in this kind 
of characterisation was Balzac, but the Comédie Humaine presents 
a broad view of society which such generalisations hardly disturb. 
Only once, in Bel-Ami, did Maupassant achieve something of 
Balzac’s breadth. 

The best of his stories are still those that have been most popular 
in this country: the comical, often cruel Norman anecdotes ; inci- 
dents like Mon Oncle Jules, which are seen through a child’s eyes ; 
the tales of the Franco-Prussian War; the tales of horror, and 
occasional pieces with Mediterranean settings. Those aiming at 
psychological subtlety and his many exercises in the sensual- 
sentimental are best neglected. 

Mr. Steegmuller would be far from agreeing with these judgements. 
Except for the late novels of “high life,” he accepts Maupassant 
almost complete, though commenting at times on the poverty of his 
intellectual attitudes. Over the risky stories he seeks to jockey his 
reader into a man-of-the-world attitude ; there are to be no moral 
judgements as we follow the disastrous life-story of Flaubert’s 
protégé and Laure de Maupassant’s son. The book’s scholarship is 
so thorough and so unobtrusive, the examination of documents, 
letters and the texture of the tales so perceptive, that it is sometimes 
hard not to accept Mr. Steegmuller’s viewpoint. When, however, 
he descends to passages of sensational writing, that are, surely, no 
more legitimate on his side of the Atlantic than on ours, one is 
conscious that his book, while remaining a masterly work of exposi- 
tion, is defective on the critical side. The Catholic Church, he tells 
us, does not consider Maupassant anti-clerical since he made fun 
of the Freemasons. In the same way Mr. Steegmuller asks us to 
accept a great deal of vulgar triviality, since at his best Maupassant 
was a perceptive and economical writer J. M. COHEN. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Mediaeval Christendom 


Religion and the Rise of Western Culture. By Christopher Dawson. 


(Sheed and Ward. 163.) 


Tuts book, Mr. Christopher Dawson's Gifford Lectures for 1948-49, 
is a survey in a single volume of the rise and decline of mediaeval 
Christendom, and is one of the most noteworthy books produced in 
this generation about the mediaeval world. Two chance factors no 
doubt help to make it so; one is the special interest for our time 
of the study of the break-up of the Hellenistic civilisation of 
antiquity. Gibbon could view the dark age of its collapse with a 
detached scorn. Victorian writers of English history found in it 
antiquarian material, but little more. But we regard those death- 
throes with the fascinated attention of an age that seems to be 
threatened with disasters the scale of which might prove even 
greater, even if their form is different. 

We view it at a moment when the first two waves of barbarism 
have indeed spent themselves, but when even the most optimistic 
would not deny the possibility of a third wave breaking. How did 
Western Europe sustain the appalling blows to which it was subjected 
in the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries? It is for us, now, a 
relevant question. No less relevant is the fate of that imposing 
structure of mediaeval Christendom. Why did no United States 
of Europe come into existence in the age of Aquinas and the age 
of Dante, when so much favoured such a development ? This book 
is not one of those histories that are planned mainly to express 
the writer’s views about the present. But many of its readers will 
see in their own situation some of the conditions which are here 
analysed with such skill and learning. 

There is a mysterious ambivalence about the part Christianity has 
played in Western civilisation. It has been both conservative and 
revolutionary. Mr. Dawson shows that its contribution to the 
formation of mediaeval society was a result largely of its inde- 
pendence. It was never bound up (except perhaps for a brief 
period in the schemes of Charlemagne) with the secular order as 
Christianity was in the Byzantine Empire. The monasteries came 
into existence because men made up their minds to leave the sinking 
ship. “ What is there to please us in this world ? ” asked Gregory 
the Great. 

But though they built, quietly and steadily, a new world of their 
own, it was a world the citizenship of which was in heaven. It was 
not simply a new ideology, an alternative method of dealing with 
the same material problems. However efficiently it organised the 
good life for its members here and now, its essence remained 
completely independent of that here and now. So it was able again 
and again to make its contribution—to the revival of the learning 
and the arts of the West; to the form of kingship which came to 
be characteristic of Western Europe ; to the creation in the feudal 
noble of a loyalty to the great society of Christendom that was the 
antithesis of his warlike barbarian upbringing ; to the sweetening 
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of mediaeval urban life by insisting, not only on the organic differen. 
tiation, but also the natural interdependence, of the members of 
Christian society. 

These processes are analysed with a sympathy, a judgement and 
a use of the original material that make this short book of quite 
exceptional value. The final chapters show how important was the 
part that Christianity played in the great changes which brought the 
modern world into being. Why did it, then, lose touch with the 
child of which it was a parent ? A Protestant historian might make 
out a plausible case for the view that seventeenth-century England 
was, On a tiny scale, a new example of the ordered Christian society, 
It was a society in which not only the social structure itself, but its 
greatest figures also, were Christian. The solid structure wag 
Christian because it was personal and charitable—because it was not 
yet too big. And as to personalities, for writers like Donne 
Herbert, Sir Thomas Browne, Milton and Bunyan, for scientists 
like Sir Isaac Newton, for the outstanding politicians (Charles | 
and Cromwell, to take only the most obvious examples), their 
religion was expressed in their lives and their whole cast of thought, 

Why was it that this small Christian society flourished for so 
short a space? Why was it that the modern world was to take its 
inspiration, not from the Gospels, but from Voltaire ? Was it 
because in this small Christian society the bonds which tied the 
Church to the State were to strangle the Church ? Was it, in other 
words, the Vicars of Bray who brought this phase to an abrupt 
close ? In the analysis of this problem a Protestant historian might 
provide a miniature counterpart to the splendid canvas which, in 
the second half of his book, Mr. Dawson has handled with such 
skill. WALTER OAKESHOTT. 


The Music of Poetry 


Poems for Speaking. By Richard Church. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. CHURCH is concerned with lifting poetry off the page and 
restoring it to the lips of men, where it flourished before the printing 
press began circ lating books in silence from eye to eye. As one 
who for several years has been a director of the English Festival of 
Spoken Poetry, he is in a good position to judge the demand for 
such a book as this. His “anthology with a preface on reading 
aloud” comes as an interesting and hopeful sign of the times. 
Would it have served its purpose better if the preface had been 
expanded into a fully developed essay with plentiful quotation ? 
As a comprehensive guide for the student, certainly not, but the 
adult reader, in proportion to the value he sets on the preface, may 
well regret its compression and the space taken up by poems that 
are already to hand on his shelves. 

Allowing himself no time for hitting the nail anywhere except 
squarely on the head, Mr. Church begins by pointing out that we 
are in the habit nowadays of taking in a poem visually, leaving 
the music unsounded, which is to miss the full experience intended 
by the writer. It is not enough merely to understand a poem. 
Although this argument makes no allowance for the mind's ear, 
which in some people surely functions as readily as the mind's eye, 
it is none the less true, as Mr. Church contends, that it was the 
development of printing which started “the little rift that makes 
the music mute.” He maintains that this has even had its effect 
on the composition of poetry. The printed poem may be returned 
to, so that an author can afford to let his work elude the reader's 
grasp at first glance. There has therefore grown up a school of 
muted verse-writing where ingenuity of thought and association 
has been carried beyond that border-line observed by the best of 
the earlier metaphysical writers, the living spirit of whose poems 
could be apprehended at first hearing, even though the finer 
subtleties demanded close acquaintance. 

A strong argument in favour of the re-marriage of sense and 
sound alike in writing and reading is about to develop when Mr. 
Church glides nimbly to his next point. What he leaves unsaid, 
however, is to a considerably extent implied by the poems he 
includes. Some are too obviously musical—still waters that run 
shallow—to Illustrate the delicate balance of sound and sense, but 
they are none the worse for that. Stop bothering about the lack 
of profound thought or human insight, stop /ooking with the eye, 
which is always too much concerned with the search for mere 
meaning, and start listening to “ The Lady of Shalott.” It will not 
be found wanting in any of the ingredients that make a splendid 
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poem—even though it is purely ornamental. It will be found to 
satisfy, which is all one can hope for. 

If we complain of Mr. Church’s preface being too short, it is 
only because he starts so many hares that we would rather he 
pursued than ourselves. The last three of his nine introductory 
sections are devoted to hints on breathing and diction. When we 
are told that to strengthen our lips we must “ grasp them firmly 
in the fist and pull them out like a handful of cotton wool,” is it 
only because we hesitate to woo the Muse at such a price that 
we suffer a twinge of discomfort? It is rather because we feel 
that here is yet more space taken away from the rightful territory 
of Mr. Church's main theme. 

In the anthology the inclusion of familiar pieces is justified by 
the new lustre they take on in a special context of sound. Of 
the five groups, that on choral speaking will hold most interest 
for the general reader, though the art of the anthologist is perhaps 
best illustrated by the section in which Mr. Church has managed 
successfully to represent the wide range of the sonnet with only 
thirty vacancies to fill. There is little here of the extremes of tragic 
intensity and humour. The prevailing mood is one in which the 
pleasure of finished craftsmanship is more conspicuous than depth 
of feeling or keenness of wit It is left to a later stage for the 
student to discover those poems that require that “discipline of 
sincerity " which is perhaps the highest faculty in the reader aloud. 
For the young beginner it is a safe anthology. Wherever he dips 
he will find something excellent in its kind and seldom anything 
beyond the scope of his imaginative experience. By trying out all 
these pieces with the guidance of the preface he will enter the realm 
of poetry with his ears as well as his eyes wide open. There is no 
better way. CHRISTOPHER HASSALL. 


Educational Contraries 


Modern Trends in Education. By M. L. Jacks. (Androw Melrose. 1s.) 


THERE are so many trends in education today, most of them at least 
claiming to be modern, that Mr M. L. Jacks, who is director of 
the Department of Education at Oxford University, can scarcely 
be blamed for concentrating as much as he does on English trends ; 
nor for the extent to which his book is an interpretation of the 
1944 Education Act. It seems a pity, however, that a book of 
such contemporary interest, which was mainly written in 1947, should 
not have been published until 1950. Although intended for the 
“ modern ™ parent, it will, | fancy, find its way more frequently to 
the shelves of the student of education ; indeed, it is written in a 
style and language which will be perfectly familiar to the “ educa- 
tionist,” but which the ordinary parent might find puzzling. And 
for the student of education it would have been of greater interest 
two years ago. 

Mr. Jacks’s treatment is, on the whole, objective. He sets out 
to describe the conflicting trends in the educational world today, 
rather than to reinforce any of them decisively with his own 
authority. In discussing Mechanism and Humanism, for instance, 
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he is scrupulous to show that there 1s often sumething to be said 
on both sides of the question. To some extent this very scrupulous. 
ness has made it difficult to be sure what his real opinion is. The 
parent is led to suppose in the introduction, for instance, that the 
responsibility for choosing a suitable type of education for his child 
will now rest primarily with him, and that “ the performance of this 
duty will involve the conscientious parent in a number of crucial 
decisions.” On page 106, however, the conscientious parent learns 
no doubt to his dismay, that, “despite the lip service of the Act 
to the ideal of parental freedom and parental responsibility, they 
(parents) have, in fact, little voice in the matter.” Divergencies of 
this kind are not uncommon throughout the book, and they seem 
to arise chiefly from a conflict between the first two chapters, on 
“ New Horizons in Education,” which read rather like a Ministry 
of Education pamphlet expounding the virtues of the new Act, and 
the subsequent chapters on specific trends, which criticise much 
more realistically what is actually happening today. Thus, in the 
“ New Horizons ™ section we are led to suppose that a quantitative 
and qualitative expansion in the body of teachers is already taking 
place, while in the section on egalitarianism we are told (how 
rightly!) that something must be done to arrest the flight of abler 
teachers from the schools 

In two respects, however, Mr. Jacks’s personal views come out 
clearly enough. He believes intensely in education He is, in fact, 
one of those who have so expanded their conception of its function 
in society as to include in it a controlling interest in the whole 
conduct of human life. Science and religion having failed, salvation 
is to be sought in education. Such a philosophy—and it is not 
uncommon in these days—lays a very heavy responsibility on the 
educational expert. Secondly, he is an optimist. Optimists also 
are not uncommon in these days, in the educational world at least, 
and have been responsible for what might almost be called a new 
tense—or mood—of the verb, the optimistic future. Examples of 
this are the statement that the “teacher of today” wil// welcome 
such duties as supervising dinners, and will indeed ask that they 
should be multiplied ; or that there wil/ be constant coming and 
going between the Education Committee and other local government 
committees. 

It is perhaps the interaction of this naturally generous and 
enthusiastic temperament with an irrepressible sense of realities that 
has produced so inconclusive a book ; and yet, for that very reason, 
one which provides a truer picture of the whole conflicting educa- 
tional scene than could ever have been achieved by a strictly 
logical account. A. D. C. PETERSON. 


Folke Bernadotte’s Career 
By Ralph Hewins. 


Count Folke Bernadotte. (Hutchinson. — 18s.) 


FOLKE BERNADOTTE was born in 1895. He was the son of Prince 
Oscar and a nephew of King Gustav ; his father forfeited his royal 
rights in 1888, when he married a Swedish commoner. Folke 
Bernadotte was brought up in a religious atmosphere of consider- 
able austerity. His character, like that of other members of his 
family, matured late For some years he served contentedly in a 
crack cavalry regiment, and in 1928 he married Estelle Manville, 
daughter and heiress of a self-made, twenty-million-dollar American 
asbestos king. His wife’s family was not at that time in the 
“ social register,” but the wedding was the event of the year in New 
York. His father-in-law persuaded him to work for a time in a 
New York bank, and thereafter he engaged, not very happily, in 
a variety of business enterprises in Sweden. He took a great 
interest in the Swedish Boy Scout Movement, and so found an out- 
let for his energies and long-inarticulate humanitarian aims 

The outbreak of war found Bernadotte in America as Commis- 
sioner-General of the Swedish Exhibition in the New York World 
Fair That winter he threw himself into the task of organising 
1id for Finland in her heroic struggle against the Russians. After 
Finland’s collapse he devoted all his powers to the relief of the 
World War’s victims. He secured the repatriation of thousands 
of invalid prisoners, and he succeeded, before the war ended, in 
prising open the gates of the German conceniration camps and 
saving some thirty or forty thousand lives. Mr. Hewins (the 
Scandinavian correspondent of Kemsley newspapers) holds that 
Bernadotte’s conferences with Himmler, as the war drew to a close, 
he'ped to precipitate Hitler's suicide. 

Mr. Hewins relates a curious incident during the talks between 
Bernadotte and Himmler. A meeting took place between Himmler 
and a leader of the Stockholm Jewish community.  Bernadotte 
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W. E. Henley 
by JOHN CONNELL 


«“ And now Mr. Connell has bid- 
den the silenced cripple walk 
and talk for us. He himself at 
one stride has joined the best 
biographers ”’ 

SHANE LESLIE (The Tablet) 


Aworded the James Tait Black 
Memorial Book Prize for the best 

biography published during 1949. 
215. 


The Hedgerows 
by M. M. JOHNSON 


“| have not seen a single press 
notice of The Hedgcrows: yet lam 
sure that thousands of people, if 
only they get the chance, will 
find, as | have done, delight and 


The Golden 
Shakespeare 


“If you want to read Shake- 
speare, no better book of the 
best of Shakespeare has been pro- 
duced than The Golden Shakespeare 
by Logan Pearsall Smith. This is 
Shakespeare anthologised asa poet 
and novelist, not as a dramatist. 
*« The book is a triumph of pro- 
duction.”’ 
JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Herald) 
155. 


The Knyvett 


Letters: 1620-44 


“« Every reader will be drawn at 
once to Thomas Knyvett. This 
forgotten Carolean squire 
emerges from the mists of time 
as a most attractive character ; 
his letters are so gay and warm- 


hearted.”” 
(Books) R. W. KETTON-CREMER 
Praise for these verses has since (Eastern Daily Press) 
oppeared in the Spectator and g Published in conjunction with 
inthe Times Literary Supplement. the Norfolk Record Society. 


refreshment in it."’ 
GERALD BULLETT 
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LIFE IS HARD FOR THE AGED POOR— 


In Greece there are many old people with scarcely any means 
of support. They live alone in some wretched shack, too 
iafirm to work, helpless and with very little food or warmth. 
A missionary writes of these poor old souls in their unhappy 
state: ‘* Even if they get a hot meal five times a week from 
the soup-kitchen what will they eat morning and evening ? 
Their neighbours may help them—otherwise they must stay 
hungry . . . Can we sit at our table and leave them hungry ? ” 
"lease help us to send out funds for the relief of these poor 
old folk in their suffering and loneliness. 


All gifts gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary. 


FRIENDS OF ARMENIA 


MISSIONARY & RELIEF SOCIETY 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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The Lost Traveller 


ANTONIA WHITE 
““ Completely convincing . . . an admirable piece of work; 


perhaps it would not be going too far to say that the book 
carries on the tradition of Charlotte Bronté.” 
10/6 net. The Times Lit. Sup. 


Faster! Faster! 


PATRICK BAIR 


“A brilliant satiric-tragic invention . . . the imaginative detail 
is admirable. The writing is such that I feel bound to beg 
Mr. Bair not to be discouraged by the thought that he will find 
it very difficult to hit a second time on so fresh an idea for 
satirical fantasy.” 


9/6 net. Lionel Hale (Observer) 


If I Were You 


JULIAN GREEN 
Translated by J. H. F. McEwen 
“ Dramatic and ingenious . . . a strange book, beautifully 
translated.” 
L. A. G. Strong (Spectator) 
“* Mr. Green has a wonderful atmospheric gift.” 
10/6 net. Pamela Hansford Johnson (D. Telegraph) 


A. J. A. Symons 


His Life and Speculations 
JULIAN SYMONS 


“ Julian Symons has composed this full-length portrait with 
skill, humour and complete truthfulness . . . a portrait of an 
individual and a criticism of life.” 

15/- net. Harold Nicolson (Observer) 


The Withered Branch 


D. S. SAVAGE 

A serious critical study of six representative modern novelists— 
Ernest Hemingway, E. M. Forster, Aldous Huxley, James Joyce, 
Margiad Evans, Virginia Woolf—by the author of The Personal 
Principle. 

“ He is original and illuminating . . . his criticism is genuinely 
stimulating.” 
10/6 net. 


Confessions of a 


Carp Fisher 


“3.3.” 
A particularly attractive book for fishermen by a sportsman and 
countryman of unchallenged authority, fully Mustrated by 
Denys Watkins-Pitehford. 9/- net. 


Phyllis Bentley (Yorks. Post) 


EKvre & Spottiswoode 
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arranged a safe-conduct for the Jewish representative in order to 
facilitate a release of prisoners. As a result, about seven thousand 
Polish Jewesses, each on an average weighing 90 Ib., were 
despatched from Ravensbruck to Sweden. In August, 1948, as 
chairman of the Swedish Red Cross, Bernadotte presided over an 
International Red Cross Conference which drew up a new civilian 
charter for mankind. He was the recipient of many high honours, 
and had already accepted from the United Nations the task of 
Mediator in Palestine. On September 27th, 1948, he was murdered 
by the Stern Gang in Jerusalem 

This abominable crime ended the life of one who had found him- 
self through serving others. His stature seemed continually to 
increase in order to meet the opportunities he seized and the respon- 
sibilities he shouldered. Mr. Hewins’s book is enthralling to read, 
but it is a work of journalism rather than a formal and permanent 
biography. The account of the repatriation of invalid Allied and 
German prisoners in 1943 is a piece of undisguised reporting. The 
style is very readable, but it is sometimes hasty and ill-considered. 
For example, in declining to comment upon a foolish and perverse 
letter he received in reply to one he had sent to The Times after 
Bernadotte’s assassination, Mr. Hewins writes: “There is no 
advantage in entering upon a smelling competition with a skunk.” 
Standards are changing, but this is not yet the language of 
“authoritative biography.” 

Mr. Hewins shows a tendency to strain too consciously after 
effects. Of the first meeting between Bernadotte and Himmler, he 
writes: 

“For the first time perhaps in history the individual most 
universally identified with the forces of outrageous Evil met the 
individual pre-eminently identified at the same time with the organisa- 
tion supremely active in the deployment of the forces of 
unquestionable Goodness. Himmler of the Gestapo confronted 
Bernadotte of the Red Cross.” 


This is certainly a mouthful, but, in general, a clear picture 
emerges of a modest, lovable and honourable human being. 
Bernadotte proved that simple moral qualities can become a potent 
force even in an age of violence and materialism. 

The style, if occasionally provoking, is often stimulating. There 
is not a dull page in this handsome and finely illustrated book, which 
was planned as “ an authoritative but far from formal biography.” 
The wicked and senseless murder of Bernadotte affronted the 
world’s conscience ; this account of his life and work satisfies by 
reason of the passion of sympathy uniting the author with his 
martyred hero and friend. Putte MAGNUS. 


The Soul of a Solicitor 


By G. A. L. Burgeon. 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


This Ever Diverse Pair. With an Introduction 


by Walter de la Mare. 


It is a solemn, perhaps afe®@ffrighting, thought for the client that 
when he consults a solicitor, he really consults two solicitors. There 
sits the active partner of the schizophrenic firm here depicted—one 
Burden, son and heir of the late Mr. Lifelong Burden ; Burden the 
hard-boiled, the efficient, the poker-faced, the only-just-scrupulous, 











Just out | 
MAUPASSANT by Francis Steegmuller 


A biography rich in scholarship and human interest 
of the father of the modern short story, who was born 
in a chateau and died in a madhouse. 12s. 6d. 
another outstanding literary 
biography to rank with 


| SHAKESPEARE by Ivor Brown 


“The best book about Shakespeare yet written.” 
12s. 6d. 














—BERNARD SHAW 


RUSKIN by Peter Quennell 


“The best of Ruskin’s biographers.’’—pesmonp 
maocantuy, Sunday Times. 15s. 


COLLINS -- 
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the for-two-pins dishonest, the slave of his client's interests ; Burden 
the man to whom nothing human is alien and certainly nothing 
human is surprising. But there—fortunately invisible and inaudible 
to the client—also sits, beside, above and within Burden, the sleeping 
partner, Burgeon, the “man of sensibility,” poet, metaphysician 
laughing and weeping philosopher, scholar too, who is apt to throw 
at you (a little self-consciously, perhaps) fragments of Greek, of 
Novalis, of Epictetus and of the Bhagavad Gita. And all the time 
that Burden is conscientiously keeping the practice together 
Burgeon is humming fiercely to himself: p 
* How I hate this bloody business, 
Peddling property and strife 
While the pulse of Europe falters— 
How I hate this bloody life ! ” 
It is he who, when Burden is in the very ecstasy of patience with 
the clucking of a chicken-witted female client, tries to undermine 
his morale by chanting furiously: 
“Go, madam, go! Please go! FOR GOD'S SAKE, Go!” 

A hard life, a strange alliance—and never the twain shall meet, 
though never shall they escape each other. But let not Burgeon 
imagine that his tragedy of mental cruelty and incompatibility of 
temperament is unique; for in all walks of life there is ever a 
Burgeon for a Burden, though perhaps not always a Burden for 
a Burgeon. 

In “these sub-acid pages "—but this, the author's own descrip. 
tion, is unjust to his abounding charm and urbanity—the layman 
may learn of the many irons which enter a solicitor’s soul ; of the 
vagaries of titles and settlements, of the agonies of the lawyer's 
occupational disease, “ rhematophobia,” of the higher mathematics, 
of inland revenue, of the studied acrimonies of professional corre- 
spondence, of the beautiful, midnight-oiled, watertight affidavits 
wasted on litigants who are inconsiderate enough to kiss and be 
friends. He will make acquaintance with the three eternal types 
of attorneys, the Lynxes, the Glossies and the Applejohns. He 
cannot but sympathise with Burgeon’s recurrent nausea at the shams 
and chicaneries of undefended divorce, and, privileged to share 
Burgeon’s vivid dream-life, he will stand aghast at a vision of 
matrimonial law and of psychological penology as they may be in 
1969. On every page he will be delighted by salty observation on 
human nature, male and female—as: “ Any woman may fumble 
in her handbag, but there is a way of doing it, difficult to describe 
but all too easy to recognize, which betokens a hopeless incoherence 
of mental process.” Or: “I am not sure about the ethics of this, 
but I have a strong feeling that it must be right because of the 
kind of people it makes angry.” I respectfully adopt all Mr. Walter 
de la Mare’s lapidary compliments to this highly original and 
diverting little book, and I have only one complaint to make. 
Burden and Burgeon, after a chastening experience (towards the 
end of this century) at the Old Bailey, have at last found a modus 
vivendi. I suggest, on the contrary, that they dissolve partnership 
at once, and that Burgeon henceforth devote himself solely to 
burgeoning. I shall then hope for other books from him, better 
than this only because longer. C. K. ALLEN. 


John Locke and 1688 


John Locke’s Political Philosophy. By J. W. Gough. 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Joun Locke is often thought of as “ the philosopher of the Glorious 
Revolution.” In a sense he was. Not that he prompted or inspired 
it with a manifesto, but that he crowned the deed with a doctrine, 
and one so excellently reasoned that it has since been read and 
followed by men who have been unconcerned with the context of 
1688. John Locke’s two Treatises on government were not pub- 
lished until 1690. At the time of the Revolution the philosopher 
was in Holland. He had left England when the first Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, his master, had fallen from favour with Charles II. He 
devoted his years of exile to scholarship, and not to the more 
dangerous pursuit of conspiracy against the Stuarts. Locke approved 
of the Orange party ; but he did not sail with William to Brixham 
He followed later in the company of the Queen. 

But though he neither published nor conspired, Locke had for 
years been formulating principles of government, thinking, writing 
and talking with people of importance. He was born and bred 
Puritan, disillusioned by his experience of the Commonwealth, and 
driven by sentiment and circumstances to be at once a Liberal, & 
Monarchist, an Anglican and a crypto-Unitarian. Here were cot 
tradictions to be resolved ; but they were not only Locke's; they 
were implicit in the Glorious Revolution itself. 


(Clarendon 
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*“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 576 | 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
April 18th Ent elopes must be recewed not later than first post that day end 
saust bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 25d. stamp 

] 
| 





Solutions mus be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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2. rying in acap. (8.) 
3 it on airs, and where. (5.) 
4 rying sort of place, not to be con- | 
ised with Bill. (3, 6.) | 

5 De mestic but without nervous | 

trouble (5.) 
6. I divide what is passed at 4. (9.) 
7. Not a tree growing bacon (6.) 
& Indicate it is mot in the river. (6.) 
9. Little science with half a boot. (7.) 
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The winner of Crossword No. 574 is Mrs. E. Playfair, New Copse, 
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Cathedral and Coral Reef... 


High praise has been lavished on the Phoenix ‘ English Cathedrals ” 


Mr. G. H. Cook’s newest—and perhaps loveliest—volume, 


series. 
Portrait of Salisbury Cathedral, * establishes the series ’, in the 
words of The Times Educational Supplement. As with the 


‘ Portraits ’ of Durham and Canterbury there is a 15,000-word text 
and about 70 photographs, bringing to the distant reader an 
experience no less vivid than a visit. ‘A most scholarly and 
satisfying volume "—The Observer. (114 x 9 ins.) 12s. 6d. net each. 


In the centenary year of R. L. Stevenson’s birth we publish 

The Stevenson Companion, selected and introduced by John 
Hampden. This follows the very successful * Companions’ on 
Jefferies and Conrad. Here are 135,000 words from the master of 
style and imagination—novel, story, essay, poem, travel. 

Mr. Hampden has added a 10,000-word illustrated ‘life’. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Why 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


so popular 

The reason is plain: the common knowledge that money 
so invested is safe. That is the deciding factor. Every 
pound invested in a Building Society remains a pound— 
there is no depreciation of Capital. But there is more to it 
than that; there is the Interest, tax paid, which is as 
steady as the Capital itself. 








are 


Among Building Societies there is no finer name, no better 
record, no greater assurance of safety than the 


| PLANET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848. Assets exceed £6,000,000 


Its resources make it easy for Investors to withdraw all 
| or part of their money at short notice. Interest 2}% net. 
From {£1 to £2,500 may be invested during the year. 
Write for prospectus and latest Balance Sheet. 

| PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 




















Isle of Wight. } 





Published by Phoenix House Lid., 38 William 1V Street. London, 
W.C.2.  Obtainable from, or through, your beokshop 








INCURABLE but still USEFUL 


We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 95 Incurable invalids 
who are encouraged to maintain a keen interest in life by making useful 
articles. Life pensions of 15/- per week are also provided for 200 others 
able to be with Friends or Relations. All are largely dependent on us 
for the necessities of life and we appeal for funds. 


ENTIRELY DEPENDENT ON VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 


(of the Middle Class) 


SIRBAIEA® S. W.16 
=— = 


“Seerstary? . O fice at the above address 
*Phone : Gipsy Hil/ 5341 
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Mr. Gough, in this new book of essays, shows that Locke’s 
political writings were neither piéces d’occasion nor academic 
exercises, but works which set out to be the one and ended as 
something very much more than the other. What was conceived 
as a political pamphlet came forth as a philosophical classic. There 
was always one obvious clue to Locke's original intention—the fact 
that he wrote his first Treatise against Filmer, a third-rate thinker 
but the spokesman of the Tory Party, and not against Hobbes, a 
first-rate thinker who spoke only for himself. Rather more evidence 
of Locke's purposes has been available to Mr. Gough. He has had 
access to all the papers which Locke left on his death to his cousin, 
Peter King, and which have only recently emerged from the vaults 
of the King-Lovelace family to repose, where they can at last be 
read, in the Bodleian Library. 

Among these papers are more than 2,500 letters addressed to 
Locke, a hundred and fifty written by him, and about a thousand 
items in the way of notebooks, manuscripts and accounts. There 
is much that bears upon Locke's political interests, and Mr. Gough 
has made good use of it. Personally, | could wish he had made yet 
more of this material, but since Mr. Gough’s essays are critical no 
less than factual, the new information has had to take a subordinate 
place. At all events, this book is imperative reading for everyone 
who is interested in the history of English thought. Mr. Gough 
writes with skill and authority, and if he seems to linger too kindly 
on the fanciful opinions of Professor Willmoore Kendall, his own 
judgement on Locke is as soundly commonsensical as the great 
philsopher himself. MAURICE CRANSTON. 


The Walls of England 
By es Beddall. 


Our present generation is the very last to give so proud a title 
to the hedgerow, be it of stone or bush or tree or turf ; its farming 
community, especially in the eastern counties, is occupied as hard 
as it can go in eliminating hedges as impediments to the free 
manipulation of machines, in conditioning the land, that is to say, 
to the machine. Yet “the walls of England” is a definition that 
will bear investigation. Hedges not only form an embossed pattern 
that we recognise (now that the broad-leaved trees are going) as 
the most distinctively English thing about the English countryside 

a pattern preceding the enclosures, since it is a mistake to suppose 
that there were no hedges to the open-field system—but they are 
walls within the proper signification of the term. There is no 
better way of keeping in the livestock and fostering those hedge-side 
medicinal weeds that cattle seek in compensation either for poor 
pasture or over-simplified ley mixtures ; and hedges, too, keep in 
the insectivorous birds that are part of the balanced economy of 
Nature. They keep the skilled hedger in the country who, if he 
loses his job like so many other skilled craftsmen, drifts to the 
towns and so helps to turn our man-made economy into an inverted 
pyramid. Still more effectively, hedges keep out the winds from 
arable land, and the fenland farmer must have appreciated the force 
of this consideration when he saw them stealing his exhausted silt- 
land and running off with it to the next parish and beyond. 


yore 


Hedges for Farm and Garden. (Faber. 268.) 





schweppervescence lasts the whole drink through 


APE 7, 1936 

For these reasons and others, it has become important for US to 
have a really authoritative statement about hedges, and here in 
Mr. Beddall’s book, we possess it. It is impossible to conceive a 
more exhaustive book ; I quartered his ground to try and find 
something he had left out, and a miserable catch it was. The 
author does not mention the balsam poplar hedge for sheltering the 
Herefordshire hop-yards nor the wichert hedge of Buckinghamshire 
nor in his elaborate instructions for planting hedges and keeping 
them in good heart does he lay due stress upon the value of compost 
his poor bag is a measure of the encyclopaedic nature of the book - 
but the tale is not at all told in the wearisome manner of that 
category, but with ardour and in good plain English. 

Mr. Beddall is equally at home with the garden as with the farm 
hedge and the unparalleled variety of hedge types and techniques 
according to the regional and geological differences in soil for the 
latter that we in England enjoy (but no longer value as we once did) 
above all other countries. When we think of a garden hedge, for 
instance, we confine ourselves almost automatically to yew, box, 
thorn, laurel, beech, holly, privet, lonicera and perhaps, if we are 
gardeners ourselves, to a very few other experiments we have made 
Mr. Beddall actually lists with annotations to them no fewer than 
383 different species, sub-species and varieties of garden-hedge that 
lie open to us. He thinks of everything that could possibly do with 
hedges—the shapes of old hedge-bills, the right kind of hedge to 
avoid dazzle from cars in suburbs and town-parks, seaside hedges, 
hedges for knot-gardens, shade-gardens, rock-gardens, kitchen 
gardens, terraced gardens, formal and informal gardens, gardens wet 
or dry, hedges so planned as to obviate the fatal frost-pocket for 
the orchard, fruit-bearing hedges, the correct craftsmanship for 
building dry-wall hedges, not only in the Cotswolds, but those which 
climb the mountains of North Wales and top or face the turf-walls 
of Cornwall, the niceties of hedge-pleaching, the local idioms not 
only for hedges, but for gates and stiles, even of how (and this goes 
sorely against his grain) to grub up hedges. 

As a book of reference this work, as I have said, is nonpareil ; 
every aspect of the theme is covered—utilitarian, historic, technical, 
horticultural, agricultural, ecological, ornamental, aesthetic. It is 
a wisdom in the author that he makes much of the last, and it has 
become a rare one in books of information. But Mr. Beddall sees 
the hedge not only as a scholar in hedge-learning, but as a lover 
who estimates at its true value one of the most precious of our 
heirlooms from the land-culture of the past. Hence there is a whole- 
ness in his book which is the quintessence of its achievement, 
particularly so in days when disintegration is all the fashion. 

H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


Behind the Counter 


They Also Serve. By P. C. Hoffman. 


Mr. P. C. HoFrMaN has written a thoroughly jolly and racy book 
about the struggle of workers in the retail trades to obtain proper 
wages and decent living conditions. His style is enchanting ; I am 
sure he must talk as he writes, with sudden inexplicable changes 
of tense, with spurts of vivid old slang, with bursts of literary 
emotion that pass for their obvious sincerity. For Mr. Hoffman is, 
after all, telling a saga, and sagas were meant to be spoken. He had 
himself experienced the evils he has spent his life fighting, the 
atrociously long hours (frequently ninety a week), the oppressive 
“ living-in,” and the appallingly low wages (e.g., a certain girl in the 
grocery-trade in 1936 received only twopence an hour). Perhaps 
he always sees his fellow-workers through rosy spectacles, but he is 
fair to those employers who dealt fairly by him. 

To me, one of the most interesting features of an interesting book 
is the part played by the customer—which is none. You would 
gather from Mr. Hoffman's book that the whole retail trade of this 
country exists to serve two interests only, those of the employers 
and the workers. Fixing of hours is never relevant to the times 
at which the customer might want to shop; fixing of wages never 
depends (except during the slump) on the prices the customer can 
afford to pay; and in no agreement made does the attitude of 
management or employee to the customer play any part. I realise 
now that the fiction that the customer is always right was simply 
invented to keep us quiet ; we are a completely extraneous element 
in these battles of titans. Mr. Hoffman has fought a splendid fight, 
and has written an admirable and necessary record of it. But! 
could wish that the next book I read on the subject were a record 
of the struggle to assert the rights of the consumer. 

MARGHANITA LASKL 


(Porcupine Press, 12s. 6d.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
ee 


THE MATADOR LAND & CATTLE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ADVANCE IN CO.’S FORTUNES 











MR. W. D. MACDOUGALL’S STATEMENT 





Tue annual general meeting of the Matador Land and Cattle Company, 
Limited, was held at the company’s office, 93, Commercial Street, Dundee, 
on Tuesday, April 4th, 1950, Mr. W. D. Macdougall, chairman of the 
company, presiding. : 

The following is the statement made to the meeting by the chairman 
on the report and accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1949:— 

The report for last year, which has been in your hands for the statutory 
period, is full and informative, and requires litthe comment from me. 
The accounts show figures which are sufficient in themselves to commend 
them to your approval and adoption. They reflect an advance in the 
company’s fortunes in the last ten years from £63,227 in 1939 to 
£243,695 for the year to December 31st, 1949. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


Turning to the balance sheet, the company is in a very strong financial 
position The Herd, Land and Equipment are entered at the very 
conservative figure of £568,000, (£275,000 has been written off in past 
years.) Our cash resources are approaching the £1,000,000 mark, and in 
these uncertain times, both economic and political, it is desirable to 
conserve these resources 

On the liability side, the terminable debentures are being repaid as 
they fall due, and at the end of this year will be at a nominal figure. The 
temporary loans amounting to £35,000 were paid off towards the end of 
last year, after devaluation took piace. We are therefore in a sound 
position to meet any contingency, no matter how difficult, and able te 
take advantage of any opportunities that come along. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ Egouity 


Regarding the share capital, while the issued capital is £200,000, the 
shareholders’ equity is shown at £1,274,040, making a very exceptional 
showing 

As you know, the pound was devalued on September 18th last from 
$4.035 to $2.80, a reduction of approximately 30 per cent. This means 
that fewer cattle can be sold to give us the same amount of sterling, and 
this strengthens our trading position, 


Herps IN First-CLass CONDITION 


The general manager's report on the year is, as usual, informative 
and interesting. Broadly speaking, the herds, the ranches and equipment 
are in first-class condition. Mr. Mackenzie is seldom given to prophecy 
but in his report he states that he feels safe in predicting that our 1950 
sales should equal our 1949 sales, both as to number and net proceeds. 
If this be so, we will have no cause for complaint. 

Mr. James Wright, director, has paid many visits to the ranches cover- 
ing a long period of years, and it was well that Mr. Alan Wright, one of 
the secretaries, should accompany him to the United States in October 
and November last, and come into contact with our management in 
Denver and our staff at the ranches. A statement on their visit will be 
found in the annual report. 


LIMITATION OF DiviDENDS 


In the recommendations last year, I referred to the voluntary under- 
standing to limit dividends. We keep an open mind on this subject. A 
short calculation shows that the amount added to the carry forward this 
year advances to a sum almost equal to nine times the amount distributed 
in dividends. 

We are glad to have the news that John Mackenzie, Junior, assistant 
general manager, is to pay a visit to this country in April and he will 
see how the affairs of the company are conducted on this side. He hopes 
to be present at the annual general meeting and will have an opportunity 
of meeting shareholders. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT 


We are fortunate in our management. In Mr. John Mackenzie we 
have a manager of great experience and ability. who does not spare him- 
self in the company’s interest. We welcome John Junior as his assistant, 
and he is keeping close contact with the ranches. 

To our organisation at Matador under John Stevens and at Alamositas 
under Roland Howe, we wish them well. Mr. Drought takes a keen 
imerest in the company’s affairs and knows the properties intimately. To 





Mr. Mackenzie and all his colleagues and assistants we tender our best 
thanks and good wishes for the future. 
The report and accounts were approved and adopted. 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 3rd, 1950 











SPEECH OF ALGERNON DENHAM, J.P. 





(Abridged) 

THE balance sheet as at January 3ist last discloses assets of 
£154,538,156, a new record in the history of the Society. This represents 
an increase of £6,309,825 during the year. The liquid funds are 25.94 
per cent. of the assets, the reduction of 3.64 per cent. during the year 
being attributable to the increase in mortgage lending, coupled with the 
restriction on investment income. 

The Society's advances on mortgage are granted subject to redemption 
over periods ranging principally from fifteen to twenty years and, while 
in pre-war days under the price level of property then prevailing repay- 
ments were much accelerated, I very much doubt, having regard to to- 
day's costs which have necessitated higher mortgage grants, if we shall 
continue to enjoy a similar experience. 

It would seem, therefore, that, although a 10 per cent. basis of liquidity 
was considered adequate in 1939, double that figure is desirable today, 
and I am glad to record that a few societies are observing this prudent 
standard below which J should not like our Society to fall until the 
country’s economic position is much more settled. 

The amount due to shareholders and depositors has increased during 
the year by £5,857,285 to a new record figure of £144,.873,742, and 
interest credited to these accounts during the year amounted to the sub- 
stantial sum of £2,749,971. 

In the aggregate, therefore, you will see that out of the 
£144,873,742 in share and deposit accounts, between 98 per cent 
99 per cent. belongs to the relatively small investor 

This noteworthy position has been attained throughout the years by a 
consistent policy of catering for the regular saver and the small saver, 
ind discouraging large investments which from time to time and 
particularly in the post-war years, have been offered to the Society at 
very favourable rates of interest. The real strength of our liquid position 
is, of course, more pronounced than would be the case if we were 
holding large individual or limited company investments subject to with- 
drawal at short notice 

It would be difficult within the limitations prescribed by the Building 
Societies Acts to have a better or more complete geographical distribution 
of the mortgage securities for the Society covers in the sphere of its 
activities the whole of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The total 
mortgage balances at £113,941.877 is a new record. During the year 
29,637 advances were completed for a total sum of £26,516,640, and in 
addition we re-advanced or made further loans to 15,743 existing bor- 
rowers, amounting to £2,594,140. This latter figure illustrates the con- 
venience of a building society mortgage as a borrower can so easily 
obtain further facilities for improvements or additions to the property, 
or to meet other obligations. 

The average advance on new mortgages during the year was £895, 
compared with approximately £600 in the immediate pre-war days and 
having regard to the inflated prices of property today these figures confirm 
the conservative lending policy of the Society; a policy regarded as 
essential if we are to protect the vital interests of the investing share- 
holders «nd depositors. 

The cost of building new houses continues to compare unfavourably 
with the general price level, and although the Ministry of Health refuses 
to disclose the costs of subsidised schemes, the figures published by local 
authorities confirm that the expenditure is £1,400-£1,500 per house, or 
more than three times pre-war. 

Houses and flats built by local authorities cost the country on average 
by way of subsidy £26 per annum for 60 years, an unjustifiable burden 
not only on those of the present generation who have provided their 
own accommodation, but on generations yet unborn. What a pity that 
the provision of houses cannot be divorced from politics and dealt with 
on an economic basis. 

Why the home seeker and the private owner of tenanted properties 
should continue year by year to be treated with such a lack of considera- 
tion baffles comprehension, and forces me to the conclusion that in this 
so-called democratic age expediency holds too prominent a place. 

Little prominence was given during the recent General Election cam- 
paign to the Town and Country Planning Act, but it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that its provisions are retarding enterprise due to the general 
reluctance on the part of the owners of land to sell for development on 
the basis of present use value. In addition, the development charge 
against which there is no appeal, is proving by experience to be a further 
deterrent. 

I hope that the new Parliament will review this Act in the light of 
experience. There is much in it that is good, but many of its provisions 
could be revised with advantage. 

On the whole we can look back on the year’s operations with a measure 
of satisfaction and with confidence that the quality of our assets and 
the strength of our reserves will enable us to meet any foreseeable 


total of 
and 





problems or difficulties which lie ahead 
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Fiction 
Within the Labyrinth. By Norman Lewis. 
The Lost Traveller. By Antonia White. 
10s. 6d.) 
Scenes from Provincial Life. By William Cooper. (Cape, 9s. 6d.) 
On a Darkling Plain- By Phoebe Fenwick Gaye. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Jean Barois. By Roger Martin du Gard. ‘Translated from the French 
by Stuart Gilbert. (Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 


THREE works in an English idiom that is fairly described as con- 
temporary ; a period novel in a lively and well-tried vein of romantic 
story-telling ; and a translation of an early work by M. Roger 
Martin du Gard, author of Les Thibaults. None is a masterpiece— 
at least I do not think so, though every reviewer, of course, has a 
large piece of cardboard over his desk inscribed with Arnold's 
“It is impossible for the living to judge the work of the living.” 
But Mr. Norman Lewis is, I think, a good novelist and is worth 
watching, Miss Antonia White has a nice if somewhat capricious 
feeling for comedy of an astringent flavour, M. du Gard did not 
for nothing win the intellectual regard of André Gide with Jean 
Barois, and both Mr. Cooper and Miss Gaye are accomplished 
and entertaining in their own very different fashion. A better than 
average week. 

Within the Labyrinth is set in a ruined town in Southern Italy in 
the summer of 1945. Sergeant Manning, who has apparently kicked 
his heels in boredom and frustration of spirit in Iraq during most 
of the war, is sent to Malevento as a representative of the Security 
Service. He is the heir to the ages of liberalism in a world of 
defeat and demoralisation, a well-meaning man whose nostrils 
slowly fill with the smell of corruption. The avid life of Malevento, 
the greed, the cynicism, the personal vendettas, the racketeering, 
the grotesque and sly humours, the subtle Mediterranean tolerances 
work insidiously upon him ; in particular, he is no match for the 
impeccable villainy of the marshal of the carabinieri, the monstrous 
Altamura, whose ultimate triumph it is to use a drink-sodden and 
evasive Manning as an instrument of murder. Mr. Lewis unfolds 
the story with telling justice. He has a fine instinct for comedy of 
the harsh and ribald kind—the marchesina’s attempted love-making 
and the premeditated and irresistible passion of the opulent Lina 
are both exceedingly funny—but he has also genuine sympathy. 
And he writes in a style that is crisp, masculine and vividly 
individual. Here is Manning's first intimation of the catastrophe 
of Fascism in Malevento and of personal disaster: 

“No, there was no renaissance here. No reawakening with joyous 
wings from the nightmare. The mountains had been in labour and 
had brought forth a spate of cold ashes. This race of condemned 
men had started out at birth on a journey across a plain set with 
desperate obstacles. Some of them had succeeded in keeping their 
integrity, but even then age and despair had yearly hung a fresh chain 
round their necks, and now finally the prize-winners, the indomitable 
survivors, had come to take their reward—this. Happy indeed those 
that the typhus had caressed with its yellow fingers and laid in their 
graves. 


(Cape. 9s. 6d.) 


(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 





“His voice 
gave him away” 


It was cold and desolate as he stood at the 
street corner of a Midland town, and his owa 
prospects seemed equally miserable. But it 
was to be different this night, for a friendly 
policeman directed him to the Salvation 
Army. Despite his shabbiness he seemed to 
have known better times, and it was found 
that he had been a hospital specialist. Dis- 
appointed in a hasty marriage, for three years 
he had roamed the country, degenerating 
io body, mind and spirit. In our care be 





found simple employment, recovered his 
self-respect, and before long was able to 
resume his work for humanity 

We have dealt with other cases like this—cases 
that fall outside the scope of State social 
services. To keep a man for a month under 
our care costs {10. More funds are badly 
needed; will you help us—by donation or 
legacy—to find them? Please send a gift to 
General Albert Orsborn, C.B.E. 


101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON E.C.4 





WHERE THERE'S NEED... 


The 
Salvation Army 
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“ Something akin to panic fluttered over Manning's entrails ag he 
thought of the wilderness of days to be endured in this place, Each 
day like the one he had just struggled through ; days of sweat, brick- 
dust, empty sunshine, blistered walls, yellow waters, parched hillsides, 
And these days followed by nights doled out hour by hour by the 
cicada. A scabrous breakdown in the ordinary reasoned flow of 
existence from nothing to nothing.” : 

A defect in the novel is the too abrupt and slightly obscure termina. 
tion of several scenes, but for the rest this second book by 
Mr. Lewis has excellent qualities and seems to me to hold high 
promise. 

_The Lost Traveller is, similarly, a second novel (I have not read 
Frost in May), and is, it appears, the result of fifteen years’ 
spasmodic work. It is a pointed and amusing study in the mutual 
relationships of father, mother and adolescent daughter, often lit by 
unexpected revelations of character in the dialogue and by equally 
sudden flashes of intellectual analysis. There are inconsistencies 
I think, in the drawing of character, more particularly of both 
parents, and the later half of the book suffers from a certain dis. 
connectedness, so that the ending, for instance, does not really 
belong to what has gone before. Also I do not feel that Miss White's 
emphasis upon a Roman Catholic point of view, or upon the 
existence of a Roman Catholic point of view, is imaginatively 
relevant to her theme. But she has intelligence, quick perception 
and humour, and the general idea that we are all separate from 
one another is illustrated with intuitive delicacy in the shifting focus 
of Clara’s affections. The period—1914 and the early years of that 
war—and the West Kensington milieu are well done. 

Jaunty in mood and all but dadaistically casual in style, peppered 
with disarmingly shrewd and truthful observations about life, litera- 
ture and other matters, Scenes From Provincial Life compelled 4 
fair degree of reluctant admiration from me. Everything, so far as 
I am concerned, is against it—the young man from Oxford who 
writes novels, the girl he sleeps with but does not want to marry 
and who wants to marry him, the friend who is red-haired and 
Jewish like Swann and who also writes novels, the friend’s homo- 
sexual pasion for a youth who writes poetry, the faintly sniggering 
note of the earlier pages. Yet Mr. Cooper has wit and humour, 
good sense and an engaging ease, and is innocent of pretensions he 
cannot carry off. This is a novel of restricted range, a little arti- 
ficial in its recurring permutations and combinations of circum. 
stance, but bright and amusing. Veracious, too. 

I have little space in which to commend the accomplishment of 
On a Darkling Plain, which completes a trilogy of which the earlier 
volumes were The French Prisoner and Louisa Vandervoord. The 
story covers the last two decades of the past century, and projects 
the cosmopolitan Vandervoord family, with the romantically 
haunted Vinnie at its centre, upon a crowded and animated scene 
Miss Gaye’s energy and spirit are unflagging. May I pedantically 
observe that there was no Duma in Russia in 1881, and that the 
spelling in question is Crabb Robinson ? 

Jean Barois was published in 1914. It describes the personal 
and intellectual history of a scientist and freethinker, an impassioned 
voice in the Dreyfus affair, who, under the shadow of death, is 
converted back to the Catholicism of his youth. The story is told 
almost entirely in dramatic dialogue, and—though the translation 
is good—makes rather fatiguing reading. But there are passages 
of rhetorical nobility and the ending is memorable. 


R. D. CHARQUES. 


Children of the Resistance 


By Nora Lloyd. (Muller. 7s. 6d.) 


THOUGH intended for “ older boys and girls,” this book can make 
quite exciting reading for the better sort of grown-ups. It is set 
in the French Alps, in August, 1944, and tells of the part played 
by a young Anglo-French family in the liberation of their home 
town. It may well look as though the story had been contrived s0 
as to give a condensed view of all the striking aspects of Maquis 
fighting and life in occupied countries. Nevertheless, it is all con- 
vincing, and a true picture of French Resistance. That the author 
knows France very well is obvious to the specialist, be it only from 
the importance given to the food question. 

The chief heroes of the story are five children aged about tea 
to fifteen, and I think the author has made a very good j» of 
bringing herself up (not down) to the level of a child’s vision of 
things. Those “ Young Liberators,” you feel, are very lucky, 
dramatic though circumstances may be, for they are enjoying what 


The Young Liberators. 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 





THE THREAT OF STATE INTERFERENCE 





BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS AGAIN INCREASED 





Mr. J. A. JEFFERSON, F.1.A., presiding at the eighty-fourth annual general 
meeting, said :— 

Despite the fact that during the year much of our energies were diverted 
to dealing with the threat of our continued existence, the company made 
considerable additions to its funds and income. The total funds for the 
security of our policyholders amounted to £66,099,000—an increase of 
£4.211.000. Premium income in the Life Branches increased by £319,000 
to £9.654,000, and total income increased by £405,000 to £12,036,000. In 
both Life Branches we were able, despite our troubles, to show reduced 
rates of expense, to disclose larger surpluses, and to declare increased 
bonuses to policyholders. 

In April last year the Labour Party produced a brochure setting out 
a general policy for discussion at its conference to be held at Whitsuntide, 
eight weeks later. One page of this twenty-nine page document launched 
the ill-conceived and ill-considered proposal to nationalise the business 
of the Industrial Life Assurance Offices. 

The brochure stated that the proposal to convert industrial life assur- 
ince into a public service was the only recommendation of the Beveridge 
Report not yet carried into effect, and went on to say that the nation’s 
social security plan would therefore be complete only when industrial 
assurance became a great social service. The first part of this claim 
has been exploded by Lord Beveridge himself, who has said that to 
quote his Report as the authority recommending nationalisation in the 
way proposed by the Labour Party was dishonest. The second part is 
an insult to everyone connected with the business, for I say that industrial 
life assurance is already, and has for decades been, a great social service. 

The first proposal of the Labour Party met with opposition on every 
side—by the companies and societies, by the Co-operative movement, 
by the inside and outside staffs, and, as we discovered by independent 
enquiry, by the majority of our policyholders. In the face of this opposi- 
tion, the Labour Party retreated from their original proposal and late in 
January this year produced a fifteen-page booklet dealing with the future 
f industrial life assurance and proposing the “ mutualisation” of the 
proprietary companies. Let me put on record at once that, in effect, 
this new plan of “ mutualisation ” in no way differs from nationalisation. 
The root of the new scheme lies in the setting up of a State Board, whose 
control over the business would in fact be all-powerful. It would be 
responsible for the manning of the Boards of the various offices, for the 
buying-out of shareholders and the book interest of agents in those 
offices and societies operating that system, for bringing about amalgama- 
tions, and for negotiating new terms of service for the staffs. What 
freedom of action would any Directors have who were subject to the 
authority of a State Board? It is obvious that they would have to act 
inaccordance with its wishes, or they would soon find themselves replaced 
by more subservient nominees. 

Great efforts were made by the Labour Party to convince the policy- 
holders, the staffs and the public, that they would all be better off, 
although it was obvious that any reduction in costs could only have 
been achieved at the expense of the staff, whose remuneration accounts 
for 80 per cent. of the costs. Obviously, State investment of funds would 
not be made in the exclusive interests of the policyholders, who provide 
the funds, and a reduction in yields and therefore in bonuses to policy- 
holders, would be the probable outcome. 

It should be carefully noted that the proposal was to take over the 
whole of the business of the Industrial Life Assurance Offices, including 
their Ordinary Branch and Fire and Accident business, whether at home 
or abroad. The British Insurance Association, representing all types of 
insurance offices, gave us their full support, and made it clear that the 
mete threat of nationalising, or even of interfering with, any section of 
insurance, would do incalculable harm to all insurance connections over- 
seas, whose dollar earnings are of such value to the country. 

At the election, the voters showed clearly that they were against inter- 
ference with this and other industries. Nevertheless, the offices must still 
main on their guard so long as this threat continues. It can only be 
hoped that we shall be left alone to go on continually improving policy 
conditions and bonus schemes, reducing expenses, and generally improv- 
ing Conditions in the business. 


The Ordinary Branch premium income, for the first time, exceeded 
£3,000,000 and amounted to £3,120,000. Claims by death at £286,000 
showed a moderate increase, but maturities at £1,228,000 rose substan- 
tially. Expenses were at the moderate rate of 12.03 per cent.—a reduc- 
tion of .87 per cent. The fund at the end of the year was £23,823,000— 
an increase of £1,562,000. 

The Industrial Branch premium income totalled £6,534,000, the increase 
during the year being £193,000, while the fund increased by £2,228,000 
to £36,225,000. For the first time sums assured and bonuses under policies 
in force exceeded £100,000,000. Death claims at £1,521,000 were 
£136,000 up, and claims paid on maturing endowment assurance policies, 
amounting to £1,495,000, were £76,000 higher. I am pleased to report 
that we achieved a reduction in our expense rate of .67 per cent., to 
25.66 per cent. 

The strong valuation bases used a year ago were again employed, 
namely, the net premium method at 2 per cent. interest, in each of the 
Life Branches. The Ordinary Branch surplus was £945,399, inclusive of 
£199,312 brought forward. The directors have allocated £514,142 to 
with-profit policies in force on December 31st, 1949, which enables them 
to declare a reversionary bonus of £1 6s. per cent. of the sum assured, 
which is 2s. per cent. higher than a year ago. 

The Industrial Branch surplus was £2,072,388, inclusive of £631,339 
brought forward. The directors have allocated £700,000 for bonuses to 
Britannic policies, against £600,000 in 1948. The vested reversionary 
bonus scheme adopted a year ago has been improved, and inclusive of 
the bonuses then declared, the bonuses on premium-paying policies in 
force on December 31st, 1949, on which 10 years’ premiums had then 
been paid will be 5 per cent., increasing by | per cent. for each additional 
year’s premiums paid by that date, up to a maximum of 25 per cent. The 
sum of £60,000 has been allocated to British Legal policies. This year's 
allocations bring the total sums voluntarily allotted out of surpluses to 
Industrial Branch policyholders for bonuses to over £54 million. 

The premium income in the Fire and Accident Branch amounted to 
£478.000—an increase of £46,000. The profit for the year of £28,285 was 
satisfactory and compared with £26,555 a year ago. This branch of our 
business will, we feel sure, continue to make steady progress. 

1949 saw a continuation of the fall in Stock Exchange values, but I 
am still able to report to you that our investments stand in the balance 
sheet at figures below their realisable value, and we are able to give a 
certificate to that effect without taking into account the investment 
reserve funds. Despite this strength, we have thought it wise to increase 
the investment reserve funds to four-and-a-half million pounds, by 
increased transfers from surpluses. 

Our House Purchase Scheme has, during this time, provided us with a 
sound medium of investment. Last year we made advances of £2,300,000 
to 2,378 borrowers, and after deducting repayments, this scheme absorbed 
nearly one-and-a-half million pounds of our increase in funds. Towards 
the end of the year we put nearly a million-and-a-half pounds into British 
Government securities when they had fallen to levels giving reasonably 
attractive yields. 

Preference shares have, during the last few years, taken a bad fall, 
and this was aggravated last year by Court decisions involving repay- 
ments at par of preference shares caught up in the nationalisation vortex. 
As you know, preference shares have never been a favourite medium of 
investment with us, but last year we increased our holding by just over 
half-a-million pounds. This was mainly to _ finance private 
businesses and did not involve the purchase of preference shares 


at a premium. ; : 
My faith in ordinary shares for long-term investment still holds, 


although, like all other securities, they were forced to price levels which 
were not intrinsically sound. We have taken advantage of the fall in 
prices to increase our holdings by £600,000. 

Year after year I have spoken of the efficiency, zeal and loyalty of the 
Britannic Staff, but never have these qualities been so much in evidence 
as during the past difficult year. The thanks of the stockholders are 
richly deserved, and the transfers to Staff Pension Fund of £175,000 are 
submitted for your approval with the utmost confidence 
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children will always yearn after, the opportunity to do things, and 
to do them earnestly, whole-heartedly, acting on their own initiative 
and responsibility. And so it is a glorious adventure for them tc 
have a real, active part to play in a sort of guerrilla warfare that 
calls for much personal enterprise and resourcefulness. The young 
heroes are individualised enough to be lifelike. Thus French Michel, 
a nervous type, is occasionally infuriated by the stolid calm of his 
half-English cousin Henry. But, of course, they are all the 
staunchest of friends and allies. And though acting such a manly 
part, they remain real children, flinching for a moment when they 
first realise that their game has became a hard, dangerous reality, 
feeling nothing but excitement and a huge sense of pride once they 
have got into action, haunted by the excruciating fear of being 
“left out,” a cruel experience for any child, especially in such 
circumstances. Their adventures, thrilling enough in themselves, 
gain additional attraction from being viewed through children’s 
eyes. JEAN BAILHACHE. 


NOTICES 
Goldilocks and the Three 


SHORTER 


Cinderella, illustrated by Roland Pym. 
Bears, illustrated by Patricia Turner. (Chatto and Windus: Peep- 
show Books. 7s. 6d. and gs. respectively.) Feed the Animals, 
By H. A. Rey. Where’s My Baby? by H. A. Rey. (Chatto and 
Windus, 3s. each.) 


INSPIRED perhaps by the Victorian peepshows, Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus have produced some unusually intriguing children’s books. 
A new and complicated method of binding has been evolved by 
which a series of three-dimensional pictures can be presented like 
stage scenes, the story being briefly told under each picture. Mr. 
Roland Pym, displaying faultless taste, has devised a delightful 
Cinderella which will be admired by grown-ups as well as children ; 
his Rex Whistler-ish garden scene is particularly successful. Miss 
Patricia Turner has a smaller format, and is less ambitious, but she 
gives a homely setting to Goldilocks which will be fully acceptable 
in the nursery. The books should prove highly stimulating to 
children of artistic sensibilities ; but they must be taught to respect 
them and not pull them to bits ; for of all books these would dis- 
integrate the most catastrophically. Mr. H. A. Rey speaks in 
simpler terms to a younger audience, but his folding pictures (not 
peepshows) are always ingenious and often surprising and amusing. 
Aunts and uncles wishing to please children of almost any age 
would be well advised to buy all these books and distribute them 
according to the individual capacities of the children, taking care 
to admire them themselves before they part with them. 


Command of the Sea. By F. H. Hinsley. 7s. 6d.) 


A GENERATION of naval officers has been brought up on Sir Geoffrey 
Callender’s The Naval Side of British History. Mr. Hinsley sets 
out to bring this minor classic up to date in a short book of a 
hundred pages, whose sub-title, “ British Naval History, 1918-45,” 
gives a better indication of its contents than does the title. Of his 
five chapters, the first summarises most cogently the gradual 
reduction of British naval supremacy, virtually world-wide in the 
nineteenth century, to the more limited and challengeable command 
exercised in 1939. Among many contributory causes of this loss 
of power, perhaps most fundamental was the building up of 
serious rival fleets centred outside European waters, which resulted 
in a radical change in the strategic situation and henceforth pre- 
vented the safe concentration of major forces. This point is well 
stressed, for the decline of British sea-power is too often blamed 
wholly on the aeroplane. An account of the inter-war years— 
disarmament conferences, naval treaties, political manoeuvrings 
and desperate economies, leading ultimately to the last-minute 
struggle to re-arm—completes this first chapter ; and it is for this 
chapter, excellent in its brevity, that the book needs to be recom- 
mended. The next three, devoted to British naval operations in 
the recent war, suffer from being too “ potted” to be really satis- 
factory; and the last, which, according to the jacket, “draws 
important conclusions on present and future tendencies in naval 
warfare,” and which promised on the strength of Mr. Hinsley’s 
obvious understanding of his subject to be instructive, fails in fact 
to say anything new. Nevertheless, the book deserves a place in 
the classroom beside its more notable predecessor. 
7 . . sd 

We are informed by the publishers that Chambers’s Shorter 
English Dictionary, reviewed in our issue of March 24th under 
the heading “ Selected Reprints.” is an entirely new work. 


(Christophers. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

ALReaDy the Budget is throwing a lengthening shadow across the 
stock markets, and turnover is contracting from the sub-normal to 
the virtually non-existent. It says a good deal for the technical 
trimmers of markets, in such circumstances, that prices are holding 
up. The plain truth is that while nobody expects any remissions 
of taxation on April 18th to set markets moving upward, it would 
be equally surprising if Sir Stafford Cripps took a fresh backhander 
at the equity investor by, say, raising the Profits Tax. As for the 
total burden of taxation, so far as it is possible to judge from the 
revenue-expenditure picture for the past financial year and the 
obvious adjustments for 1950-51, my guess is that the Chancellor 
will have only a narrow field of manoeuvre unless, of course, he 
decides that it is no longer necessary to budget for a substantial 
surplus. I doubt whether he will feel justified in making any 
striking changes from the investors’ standpoint. 

Meantime, the latest quarterly gold reserve figures are encourag- 
ing, so far as they go. For the first time since these official statistics 
were made available, the sterling area is shown to be standing on 
its own feet, but I still feel that this is not yet the time to throw 
one’s hat in the air and assume that the dollar gap has been closed. 
There must have been a continuation of the non-recurring factors, 
such as re-stocking by American importers, which contributed to 
the improvement in the final quarter of 1949, and seasonal influences 
are now at work. Moreover, the gold reserve has not yet been 
restored to the minimum safety level. We must wait and see what 
the coming weeks and months hold for key commodity prices— 
and for the volume of our sales to the United States. There are 
bound to be fluctuations here. 


Steel Share Valuations 


One consequence of the election stalemate has been to depress 
the shares of steel companies scheduled for take-over under the 
intended nationalisation plan. These shares were bought before 
polling day for their attractions as a “hedge” against a Socialist 
victory. It seems that some of the buyers have decided to unload 
now that the thinness of the Government’s majority makes it 
unlikely that the Iron and Steel Act will be implemented during 
the life of this Parliament. I see that Partridge Jones and Paton 
£1 ordinaries, whose merits I outlined on February 10th, can now 
be bought again around 17s. Partridge Jones is, of course, primarily 
a coal share, although the shares were scheduled for take-over under 
the steel nationalisation plan at 19s 10d. If there is no take-over, 
the position will be that the company will receive its compensation 
for the colliery assets, already vested in the Coal Board, and will 
be left with the production of steel bars and billets of silicon steel 
for the electrical industries and iron foundries. As the coal com- 
pensation has been estimated on the basis of the company’s past 
output at a minimum of 12s. 6d. a share, after allowing for the 
repayment of debentures, the extra 4s. 6d. which a buyer at today’s 
price is paying represents the value put on the various steel interests. 
This, in my view, is not much to pay for the steel side of the 
business and if, after all, the steel plan should go through in the 
fullness of time, the “ hedging” element comes in and one is left 
with a handsome profit. 


Richard Thomas Yield 


Turning to another iron and steel share, the 6s. 8d. ordinaries 
of Richard Thomas and Baldwins, these have been as high recently 
as 13s. 9d. and are now down to 12s. 6d. At this level they are 
substantially below the threatened take-over price under the 
nationalisation plans of 15s. 3d. and look to me to be undervalued 
on their trading prospects as the equity of a steel company ia 
competitive conditions. On the current dividend rate of 15 per 
cent., which on recent earnings has been covered by a large margif, 
the shares are yielding 8 per cent., or about 14 per cent. more than 
the general run of iron and steel equities. While one must recognise 
that Richard Thomas and Baldwins are engaged in what is normally 
a highly competitive section of the steel industry, one should also 


(Continued on page 482) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


TATE & LYLE 








TURNOVER AND SALES MAINTAINED 





LORD LYLE ON NATIONALISATION 





Jue forty-seventh annual general meeting of Tate and Lyle, Limited, 
was held on April 4th, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Lyle of Westbourne, the President, in the course 
of his speech, said : — 

The operations for the segregation of various assets not directly con- 
cerned with sugar refining are now complete. You would, I know, wish 
me to congratulate our Secretarial and Registration Departments on the 
remarkable efficiency with which the enormous volume of work has 
been tackled. Shareholders who have not sold their rights will, for every 
100 Tate & Lyle £1 ordinary stock units held previously, now be holding 
100 Tate & Lyle 15s. ordinary stock units and 100 Tate & Lyle investments 
§s. ordinary shares and 25 Silvertown Services, Ltd., 1s. ordinary shares, 


GENERAL RESERVE £2,000,000 

The general reserve account with this year’s allocations now stands at 
£2,000,000. Your board will, when the time is ripe, suggest to you that 
the value of Tate & Lyle stock units should be restored to £1 by the 
capitalisation of these reserves, appropriated from past profits to finance 
improvements and additions represented in our balance sheet by plant 
and buildings. 

Turnover for the past year remained substantially the same as the year 
before at £76 million. Total sales were about the same, at 1,700,000 
tons. Export sales were slightly lower at 470,000 tons, with a total value 
of £154 million. These figures were achieved by working long hours of 
overtime. These were cheerfully undertaken by all engaged in produc- 
tion. I take this opportunity of thanking management and men for their 
great efforts and also for their loyalty to the company. 


ANALYSIS OF INCOME 
An analysis of the total income is as follows:— 


Cost of raw materials, fuel and services .................cs0000 90.3% 
Wages, National Insurance and employees’ benefits ...... 4.3% 
Overhead expenses, including selling and distribution ...... 1.6% 
Provided for maintenance, renewals and depreciation ...... 0.9% 
United Kingdom taxation on profits .............seseeeeeeeees » LS 
SAE DERE OO BININOUS bi secre sncvcscsichecccssonsintiseavsons 0.9% 


Dividends to ordinary and preference stockholders—net 0.7% 

I must make special reference to the provision for taxation which has 
fallen disproportionately to profits. The main reason for this is the relief 
from taxation arising from substantial expenditure on arrears of main- 
tenance and renewals. 

TRADING PROFITS 

Trading profits dropped from £3,472,000 (approximately) to £3,031,000 
(approximately). This fall was largely due, as I predicted last year, to a 
narrowing of the export margins. There was also a large item of expense 
incurred by the return to pre-war quality of containers for our packet 
sugar. In the early days of the war the paper shortage made it necessary 
to abandon the outside wrapper. The resulting package, while saving 
considerable quantities of paper, was well-known by refiners, distributors 
and consumers to be unsatisfactory. A large proportion got to the house- 
wife in a leaking condition. When paper controls were removed last year, 
we hastened to replace the wrapper. However, you will be jnterested to 
hear, the Government said that in their view the inferior package was 
quite good enough for the housewives of Britain. The Government control 
our margins, but they cannot prevent us improving quality at our own 
expense. 

Considering these adverse factors, profits remain satisfactory. £600,000 
has been transferred to General Reserve, a sum which your Directors 
consider is sufficient for the installation of new equipment in the normal 
development and improvement of production methods. In addition, 
£250.000 has been placed to a special reserve for the replacement of 
assets, the value of which, due to increases in costs, is not fully covered 
by depreciation, and £55,000 (approximately) has been allocated to Stock 
Replacement Reserve. After providing for a recommended final dividend 
calculated to bring the total distribution for the year to the same figure 
as for last year, there remains a sum of £274,000 (approximately) to 
carry forward. This carry-forward is some £200,000 more than has been 
usual in the past 


DivipEND LIMITATION AND WAGE FREEZING 

It is your Directors’ view that dividend limitation and the freezing 
of wages are only necessary as a result of inflation caused by Government 
bungling. Until some curb is applied to the irresponsible extravagances 
of theorists unaccustomed to practical business methods, we must perforce 
do what we can to prevent the disaster of an inflationary spiral. 1 hope 
and believe that it will not be long before the country’s finances are 
again in the hands of practical men. whose policy will remove the 


no 


1956 


danger of inflation and restore incentives both to capital and labour. 
In the meantime, profits have been carried forward to next year and 
will be used as soon as the time is appropriate for an increased distribu- 
tion to shareholders and also for distribution among our workpeople. 
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A Lupicrous Position 

Even though rationing continues, it is high time that some of the 
artificialities which have arisen during the past ten years were abandoned. 
We have the ludicrous position at the moment in which a housewife gets 
a subsidy on sugar bought in a grocer’s shop and pays a levy on sugar 
bought in the form of jam or sweets or biscuits. In addition, she pays 
an import duty on all sugar. The Jevy and duty far outweigh the subsidy. 
Let me give you another example. 

As you will be aware, there is a severe shortage of jute in the country. 
In order to save jute, we have installed machinery to pack sugar in paper 
sacks. In order to encourage the use of these paper sacks we told the 
Ministry of Food of our intention to reduce the price of sugar in paper 
sacks by 6d. per cwt. This was done as long ago as last Christmas. The 
Ministry of Food asked us to hold our hands to give the Treasury an 
opportunity of examining whether anybody would be better off as a 
result of the reduction in price, as wider margins for the distributive 
trade or manufacturers could not be tolerated. Have you ever heard 
such a feeble reason for holding up something which could not fail 
to benefit the country as a whole ? 


NATIONALISATION 
Now I should like to turn to the question of nationalisation. At our 
meeting last September you gave us great encouragement. With the 


help of our public relations organisation, the Aims of Industry, we 
tackled the problem of fighting nationalisation—certainly with energy 
and, I hope, to some purpose. By the end of the year I think that Mr. 
Cube had become a symbol of free enterprise to everyone—I might 
even say to every Tom, Dick, Hartley and Herbert. 

The object of our campaign was, of course, to persuade the Socialists 
to drop sugar refining from their nationalisation list. That 
small body of men, the _ nationalisers, dominate the more 
practical and businesslike members of the Labour Party so 
effectively that it was only by pressure from the general 
public that they could be made to amend their disastrous plans. They 
had no intention of giving the people the facts; we set out to do so. 
We had to stand up to threats; we had to counter their terminological 
inexactitudes ; we had to impress on every man and woman that sugar 
refining is not subsidised ; that its products are of the highest quality; 
that it gives unsurpassed service; that it is highly efficient; that its 
labour relations are excellent; that it is not a monopoly and that if 
in certain districts only one type of sugar can be bought, it is due to 
the war-time control of zoning. Sugar is one of the few 
commodities still zoned. It is high time that freedom of choice 
is restored to the housewife and manufacturing user. Can it be that 
it is kept in force to bolster up the suggestion that sugar is a monopoly ? 
We had to bring it home to people that nationalisation means complete 
monopoly with all the attendant evils, slackness in administration, rising 
costs, rising prices, a “ don’t care” attitude to quality and an elimination 
of free choice. That was the task that we set ourselves. 


SuGAR CONSUMERS’ PETITION 

In February we had planned to test public opinion with a Sugar 
Consumers’ Petition We were unfortunate in choosing the date to 
Jaunch our campaign for it coincided almost exactly with Mr. Attlee’s 
announcement of the date of the General Election. We had, therefore, 
only three weeks in which to distribute forms. The willingness with 
which people of all walks of life and political persuasion, signed the 
forms was amazing. Over a million signatures have been received, and 
more are still pouring in. 

To tell a story such as ours cannot be done without spending money. 
You will notice in this year’s accounts that the total cost of ‘advertising, 
including the anti-nationalisation campaign, was £47,000. It is quite 
impossible to draw a line between advertising and propaganda and that 
is why no attempt is made to separate them. I understand that the 
Chancellor, in an attempt to discourage us and others from defending 
ourselves, has given instructions to tax inspectors that certain expenditure 
should be disallowed for tax purposes. I hope they will not be so foolish 
as to try to differentiate between the activities of free enterprise and 
those of organisations openly supporting the Socialist Party. In any 
event you may rest assured that your Board will not meekly submit to 
the ruling of any official, whoever he may be, The cost in the current 
year will be considerably higher than £47,000 and it is our view that 
even when the threat is removed, we shall have to continue extensive 
advertising. 

I have repeatedly said that our campaign has nothing to do with 
party politics. This is still true, but if it happens that legislation is con- 
templated by one political party and not by others, a campaign such 
as ours is bound to take on a political flavour. We shall not be so 
stupid as to cease our efforts because of this. We would fight for our 
interests if the policy of any party was designed to affect them adversely. 
Indeed, we fought very hard against the terms of the 1936 Act when 
Conservatives were in power. 

The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ERICSSON TELEPHONES 


RECORD OUTPUT 


Tue forty-seventh ordinary general meeting of Ericsson Telephones, Ltd., 
was held on March 3ist in London, Sir Harold A. Wefnher, G.C.V.O. 
(chairman of the company), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Addressing you a 
year ago I expressed my confidence in the outlook for 1949; I am sure 
you will agree that this confidence was amply justified. As 1948 was 
itself a record year, our target to surpass it was not an easy one; we 
were able, however, to take advantage of the more stable conditions pre- 
vailing, with the result that the previous output record was exceeded by a 
substantial margin. This was particularly gratifying, since a much larger 
proportion of our products went overseas ; we actually exported approxi- 
mately two-third’s of our total production. The close attention which we 
have been giving to our production methods and the success of the 
reorganisation and improvements carried out at the company’s works are 
also reflected in the very satisfactory results achieved. 

Your company is one of the oldest telecommunication manufacturing 
concerns in the world. It is our constant care to uphold the eminent 
position which has been established. Satisfactory progress has been 
maintained by our research laboratories, which, besides providing impor- 
tant services for the factory production departments, are also actively 
carrying out investigations in connect... vith a number of problems. 

Emphasis has been upon exports and, like so many other concerns, we 
have striven to get as large a share of such business as possible. As 
you know, practically the whole of the export business of the country is 
carried out by private enterprise ; the stimulating effect of incentives is 
thereby brought into play ; quick decisions are possible, free from those 
handicaps which would hamper official negotiations at every turn. 

While this pressure has been upon exports, our important customer, 
the British Post Office, has had to restrict its needs for telecommunication 
equipment to a minimum, with the result that 500,000 applicants are 
unable to secure telephone service. With other countries rapidly develop- 
ing their internal communications, we cannot afford to continue in this 
backward condition. 

The trading profit is £1,051,071. Out of this profit we have set aside no 
less than £564,153 for taxation. Your directors are recommending pay- 
ment of a final dividend and bonus on the issued ordinary stock, amount- 
ing to £56,256. 

The report was adopted. 
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In 1949 representatives of the Company 
provided service, usually at the homes of the 
policyholders, in respect of NINE MILLION — | 
POLICIES, making more than 200,000 | 
maturity payments totalling £5,100,000 and 
paying £3,300,000 in death claims. 








Ordinary Branch: A reversionary bonus 
at the increased rate of £1 6s. Od. per cent. 
is declared on with-profit policies. 





Industrial Branch: £963,000 is allocated 
| to increase the benefits of the majority of 
| existing premium paying policies. 














| FINANCE AND INVESTMENT (continued from page 480) 


not lose sight of the fact that the company has up-to-date plant, 
and the demand for sheet steel is still well in excess of supply 
It seems to me that on a yield basis of 8 per cent. these ordinary 
Shares are undervalued in relation to trading prospects, and if 
the worst should befall and the Socialists should regain a political 
position in which they could implement nationalisation, any buyer 
at today’s price would reap a substantial profit. 


Coming Yukon Railway Plan 


Preparations are now well advanced for the submission of a 
capital reorganisation plan to stockholders in the White Pass and 
Yukon Railway. Under the aegis of Close Brothers, the City 
investment bankers, a scheme has been formulated to deal with 
the maturity at the end of this year of the 5 per cent. consolidated 
debentures and the 6 per cent. income debenture stock. It will 
also set up a new capital structure and replenish working capital 
resources. What are the prospects for stockholders ? So far as 
the 5 per cent. consolidated debentures are concerned, I think it 
is safe to assume that they will be paid off at par plus interest 
arrears. These arrears now amount to approximately £135 gross 
per £100 of stock, or £74 net allowing for tax deduction. On the 
face of it, therefore, the current market quotation of £185 looks 
too high. The explanation of the apparent discrepancy is that 
when the repayment terms have been formally approved the stock 
will appeal to charitable institutions who by their special position 
in relation to income tax are able to collect the arrears net. I do 
not suggest that the stock will immediately command its full net 
value of £235, but it should certainly become saleable to these 
institutions at upwards of £200 once the scheme goes through. 

In the market the 6 per cent. income debentures are quoted 
around £75. Here again I think there is scope for improvement. 
If reports can be trusted, holders will be offered £40 in cash, about 
£45 in new second mortgage debentures and 40 common shares 
of no par value in the reorganised company for every £100 deben- 
ture now held. If one values the £45 of second mortgage debenture 
at £40, which should be a conservative estimate, and the 40 common 
shares at £10, the total adds up to £90. I base these estimates on 











the company’s current earnings position. Thanks to a steady 
increase in gross traffics, net earnings will cover the new second 
debenture interest with an ample margin and leave about 30 cents 
a share earned on the reorganised common shares. The equity 
of a company with considerable potentialities in a dollar territory 
is surely worth 5s. when it is earning at an annual rate of over 
ls. These income debentures look attractive as a speculative 
purchase. 
Cheap Rubber Share 


With the commodity at a new post-war peak in Mincing Lane, 
rubber shares are making a disappointing response in Throgmorton 
Street. Not even the surprisingly good results announced by 
United Sua Betong, a recognised market leader and the principal 
company in the Guthrie group, have kindled much enthusiasm. 
Investors still seem to be obsessed by the political risks of acquiring 
a financial stake in Malaya and are holding off. In relation to 
the yields now obtainable on first-class rubber shares this attitudé 
seems to me to be over-cautious. Take the case of United Sua 
Betong whose operating profits for 1949 rose from £146,400 to 
£259,900 and which has just announced a dividend of 174 per 
cent. against 12} per cent. for 1948. At £2, which still includes 
the dividend of Is. 10$d. net, the £1 shares are offering a yield of 
nearly 9 per cent. Just about right, most people would consider, 
assuming that last year’s profits are close to what may reasonably 
be expected for 1950. But were they ? I doubt it. The average 
price of rubber in the London market in 1949 was just under 
ls. a pound, or 14d below the 1948 average. The sharp increase 
in the company’s earnings was due to a reduction in costs through 
more efficient methods of production, an increased dividend from 
its investment in Oil Palms of Maleya and better results from the 
tea crop. So far this year rubber has been fetching an avera 
of 3d. a pound more than last year; a still higher dividend i 
expected from the Oil Palms investment, and tea prospects are g 
The indications are, therefore, that the 1950 results will outstrip la 
year’s by a substantial margin. United Sua Betong around 40s. now 
look one of the outstandingly cheap shares in the rubber market. 
They have this advantage over many others—that they command 
a firm market, and it is usually possible to get a close quotation 
for them. 
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(Continued from page 483) 
UMBERLAND Epvcation Commirres.— 
invites applications 
from suitably qualified men or women for 

post of Counrr MusIC OrGaniser 

t. which is a new one, offers great the 
the successful candidate to assist Z 
velopment of music in the Corny 
leants should be competent to aupervies 
and develop classes in instrumental music, 
and to advise and assist in work among 
school children, young people and adults. 
he salary oftered is on Grade (II) of the 
ilbury Scale, 1. £650 i, £25— £850 per 
annum for AY e Ses £20— £680 tor 
women .—F ur details * and application 
forms can be obtained from the undersigned 
on receipt of a sts amped addressed envelope, 
irned within three weeks 
cee of this advertisement. 
Director of Education, 
Portland Square, 








of the appear 
Gordon 5S. Bessey, 
Cor ints Education Office, 5 
Carlisle 








PROPERTY 


N® CriccierH.—5-bedroomed Georgian- 
style he with 


r} muse, 14 acres good land, 
for Sale. with immediate vacant possession 
Excellent range outbuildings, with cottage, 
two lodge let to good tenants Owner 


“subject to 


would also sell 100-acre farm, 
tenan Price for property. without farm, 
£3,500.—F il details from 2521 Poreers 





Avole ano Son, the Agents Deig elle 


mouth and Portmadoc 





ACCOMMODATION VACANT 





DEAL HOME.—Gentlemen only. Cuisine 
rancaise Beautifully furn led- 
sitting rms., h. & c. water; some central 
heating. elec. fires all rooms 
£3 3s.. bed, bkist. and bath. Dot 
£5 15s td Dinner optn 11 
Garder Ww. PAD. 0544 


DERTHSH! RE HIGHI ANDS, Two 


received in private hoiS%e 
periods, Qt et country Farm ar 
produce. High — ide: lovely view 
to Whitsun, 5 gns.—Box 766 
Town and Country 


 -~ T 
commodation supplied and 


“q 
Tae Linx Buartav. 10, Eccleston 
5.W.1 SLOane 9940 
attractive, cor 


Very f ‘ ’ n 
room to Let in 





fortable bed-sitting- 
Ee vat flat near 





Notting Hill Gate, with break t table 
professional woman,—Write, Box No. TMB 
W Uroce ATE-ON-SEA Kent WooTton 
Looce Horet, beautifully situated 

ne sea and sands Children with 
arents or nurses specially welcome. Ideal 
pe an Easter holiday Tel.: 170 Mrs, 


Spooner 





HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


A SERPORTE Attracti 
4 House still has vacs 
Already 

from 





ye small Guest 
les for Whitsur 
full for school 
Miss BAtiaro 





and earl) immer 

holidays.- Particulars 

Pen-y-Graig 

] OGNOR 
food, home 


First-class Guest House. Good 
comfort. Terms moderate. 
Wioworerny, Sylvan Way. Tel.: 350. 
{*DINBURGH, — Comf board 
vy) (private villa), superior locality: - 
ing now and Festival; 5 gns.: good food 
Bo D3 7 
‘OMERSET.— gg Guest House in 
' small villa Lovely rural setting. 
Bus service Perfect location for country 
lovers. Catering licence. Stamp Brochure. 
Glenwood,” Roadwater Near Watchet, 
Somerset 





SOUTHLANDS HOTEL 


(Unlicensed) 


SCARBOROUGH 


Every Comfort. Excellent Cuisine 
Open all the year. A.A. and R.A.C. 
Apply for Tariff to Management. 
Telephone: Scarborough 1447/8 


SMEDLEY’S 


HYDRO 
MATLOCK, 














im Picturesque 

Derbyshire 

nearly a Century as a 

Curative resort : provides un- 

rivalled facilities for the holiday-maker. 
Inclusive terms from 21/- per day. 


Famous for 


also 


Please enquire for illustrated Tariff. 
Special 
WHITSUNTIDE PROGRAMME 
on application, 


ANNUAL BOWLS, TENNIS & 
CROQUET TOURNAMENTS — ia 
AUGUST 











Entered as second-class mail 
*ortugal St., Kiniswa wc 
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HOTELS 
BERLEY, roa: The Elms Hotei 


A® 


(***A.A. A.C.): all modern hotel 
comfort in —*— house atmosphere : club 
licence; hard tennis; large grounds in 





lovely scenery ; fal half-way house 
between South and North, or as touring 
i'w Cotswolds, Wye Valley, Ludlow, etc. 
$7" Easter vacancies.—’Phone Gt. Witley 
RDFERN, ARGYLL. — Lunca Hovse 
Hore. Secluded country house on 
West Coast. Loch and sea fishing, rough 
shooting. Licensed. arbreck 234 
YORNWALL. — “ .~ Cove Hort,” 
Land’s End. overlooking sea and glorious 


sands. H. and c., amenity Double 


ever) 





6 gns. each till July 15th; single 7 gns.— 
(Sennen 275.) 
‘HI LDRE! N welcome Hicnrittps Blet h- 
/ ingl a acres on hich 
views and c., bedrooms 
3) gns. M phone 354. 


] EVON & CORNWALL.—Unique Guide to 
good hotels and guest houses, 2s. 6d., 
post free.—S. Hitton, 45, Fleet St., Torquay 





‘"NJOY a care-free holiday at one of 
4 England's oldest seaside Hotels For 
guiet comfort without ceremony, good plain 
food, carefully selected wines and finest 
air in England.—Write Barker's MaARtne 
Hore. Walton-on-Naze, Essex. The bed- 
rooms, of course, have running water and 
electric fires. Fully booked for August, but 
it's nicer in June and July. Opening date 
May 15th 
Ke EPTIONAL COM®ORT, available for 
4 married co = or two ladies as pe 
manent fe ing s in country house 
with lay e garden. and perfect : ound 
Priv ate Suite th ting-r and 
) ni The 
= on De- 
miles from 
* The Forest, 





rusiina AND Boatinc Howrpar Excel- 





lent comfort and food, mode st, 
6 gns. plus 10 per cent Good G« it 
Loen Lion Horer, St. Ives, Hunts. 
Y LORIOUS COTS' WOL Ds Langston 
¥ Arms Hotel, Kingham Oxon. Com- 
fortable, good food, excellent centre 


Exeter. 


VIPSY HILL HOTEL, 

NW Comfort, good toc 
friendly welcome 
await you 
reach of 


Pinhoe, Nr. 
»d nd 





Croquet Lav 
gz and Airport 
Proprietors 





‘reach Resi 

Exeter 676931 

[= OF WIGHT.—Come and meet the 
Spring at Farringford, on a 7 

wooded estate between downs and 5 

delightful cottage of your 

hotel amenities and service 





6 gns. per person weekly. Fully lic 

A.A. and R.A.C. apptd.—Write for leafiet, 
MANACER, Farrincrorp Hote. AND CorTTaces 
Freshwater, 1.0.W Tel.: Freshwater 312 


K™: NAPPE CROs frm, es Exmouth 
8. Devon sheer joy o 
ving, come to = in ‘Spr! — A superbly 
on inted Country House Hotel offering 
rfection in comfort and cuisine; 20 acres 


ovely grounds, overlooking sei and estuary 


Lic. Tel.: 3643. 

I AKES.—Charm old mansion. beaut. 
4 view, 40 ac. grnds.; mod. con.; mod. 

tms.—Crort Hort, Ambleside Tel. 334. 


eS: Nr. BArnstaPte, N. DEvon 
s BrooMui.. A peaceful and lovely 





outlook over 150 acres own grounds The 
home-like atmosphere of a comfortable 
country house, with amenities of a well- 


managed hotel. Good country fare. Tel: 


Shirwell 62 


‘TAY amid the wild flowers in Sussex at 
\ Smvucciers Farm Country Horf., near 
Herstmonceux. Renouned for its excellent 
food, comfortable beds and peaceful atmo- 
sphere Ideal for people of good taste. 
Close to Bexhill and Eastbourne. Buses pass 
door. Tel.: Herstmonceux 2293 

YWITZERLAND.—Hotel Pension, over- 
\ looking lake of Thun, glacier views, 


modern comfort excellent cuisine, English 





spoken, direct journey. From a guinea 
daily all inclusive; —_ iced terms before 
July and after August.—Box 770B 
| es OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, 
Watchbell Street Rye.—Good food. 


Soft beds; h. and c. water in every bedroom. 

Centr..al heating Fine views Apply. 

Proprietor 

hater ROCK HOTEL, Porthleven 
Ss. Cornwall Directly fa g sea 

Good substantial fare Pers nal per 


A.A, rect mmended 


\ THY not Switzerland? Lakes moun- 
tains, hospitality, good food ervice 


vision 
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@x «§69Recommended 


SS 
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Ashley Courtenay 





By studying my Seop Window" 


























Wittering 322 
























"OUT OF THE SHADE INTO THE 
SUNSHINE.” 


below, 


which should be cut out for reference, 
or by writing me, enclosi stamped 
addressed envelope, 1 am often able to 








make clear what was obscure before. 
My personal ad covers the whole of 
Britain and of lreland, Ashley Courtenay, 
68, St. James's S London, S.W A. 
SADA AGU. 1008 eee, ER or 
recipe for a _ holi Lac well- 
appointed Hotel ir tt e most beattif ul part 
of the Western H 1 Offer guests 
civilized comfort ! temtation and 
at reasonable prices Garage Tel.: 
Ballachulish 239 
BRANCASTER. DORMY HOUSE. Famous 
for its cuisine ‘ilar and servi this 
well-known Hotel offers first-clas o 
Brancaste u antor celler 
base for wild duc! 100t ing b 
watching N boo g tor Sp g ar 
early Summe n e. 
Nr geome sy, Kone SUNDRIDGE PAR K 
oy TEL Fe man and all 
iative ol a intry home Golf 
B. lliards. Bridge, and a crea 
Licensed Tel Ravensbourne 
Nr CROMER, MONKSMEAD, 
Runton. Modern Country Gue 
ry excellent 
yunds; sea ar 
Goli. Riding 
Within easy distance 
i t West R 6: 
CROWBOROUGH, Sussex (Nr. Tunbridge 
W-tls) a ot ~ ae L. Under the persona 
directior of glinton n 
Scotti h welcome n Su 
equipped first-cla Hotel + 
ond R di z. Cor ail Lour 
Pennis Cou Litt 
fees 64 gr inclusive. Tel 
EAST wer venws. Sussex. OLD BARN 
HOTEL well-appointed hotel of dis- 
tinction = charm Beautifully situated 
on own foreshore facing south a. vely 
sands Running ater and teleph« all 
bedrooms Clu Licence Tel.: “West 


ot ly a GREEN. Surrey. THE LODGE 
ce or 










FOLKESTONE. 
that braces, sun that tans 
pleases, cocktails that cheer 
of restfulmess. A first-class } 
or short holidays Sunny sh 
Fully licensed Tel. 2650 


PRINCES H 1OTEL, for air 


cooking that 


and nights 
wel for eas 


tered position, 














ISLE OF ERISKA pera. Connet, Argytt 
A charming West Highland ye its 
own island of Loch Crerar 

by private road br dee f 

Ideal for a quiet holiday a 

cent scenery. Home f 

Boating Bathing Sea_ Fis! z 

Capt. A. D. S. Barr Te Le 
MARLOW. The famous COM 
ANGLER HOTEL welc es ee 
with warmth comfor. and good cooking. 
Private bathrooms available 31 miles 
from London Excel ( “C 
neorb Tel Marlow ‘91 — 
MULLION, S Cornwall POI ) HOTEL 
Maegnificentiy po eC ( king sea 
and sandy bathing cove Nea illion (18- 
hole) oO Course rd Te Billiards 
oO t , Discriminat- 
ing peopie t pleasant 
ft osphere « Tel 39, 

Nr. NEWQUA ANTOCK BAY 
HOTEL F : ispoilt Cornwalj— 
yellow sands secluc ri the blue 








NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL (Re- 
opens Whitsun.) An hotel re there is 
alwa) I Bill Bridge. 
Tennis 1agnificent 
sands if adjoining 
Good cell attractive 
Cock hea and every 
room with @ sea view. Write W. Polglage 
Tel. 2211 

NINFIELD, Sussex. MOOR I L HOTEL 
(Cooden Beach 4 miles) has e Country 
House atmosphere yo ma e seeking. 
Riding Stables; Saturday I es; Hard 
Tennis Court; Golf; Coc | Bar, and 
aiways someone genial to mee Tel 
Ninfield 330. 

PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL 
CORNISH RIVIERA IS NOT A MYTH 


eep warm and well by staying here. 




























gr. June 6— July. 8. Evolena and Zermatt, 






























oe for resid a break from Pacing the sea, the sun and e south 
Teapor ibilities Ce nvenient for Ascot (4 Central heating Private suites. Apply 
miles), Windsor, Staines, Virginia Water. wqunager Tei.: Penzanc: 471 
Riding and Golf in vicinity Beautiful 
gardens, good food Egham Station buses ST. MAWES. Cornwall. HOTEL TRESAN- 
and Green Line coaches pass door. Tel TON. Lovely Coun House Hotel ia 
Egnam 197 sheltered bay. Beauti fully f ied, every 
Nr. FISHGUARD, Pem. LLWYNGWAIR Poder convenience. n cana ae 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, Newport. Tw onat ran = 

~ met Truro : A. Miles 

miles Trout and Sea-Trout Fishir Humbert 

baaks) River in garden, Golf, poe e Oe “ 

Rough Shooting, Bathir i F SIDMOUTH VICTORIA HOTEL Facing 
produce From 7 gns kly Wri the sea. Open all the yea me and be 
Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Bowen Tel.: New- Spoilt ! Food you will enjo; Breakfast { 
port 11. bed. Telephone and Rediffusion Radi io by 
GUERNSEY, C.! LA COLLINETTE your bedside. A warm aitractively Sates 
HOTEL, St. Peter Port. ‘Small, comfortable [0O™,. A superb bed. Service with a Smile 
and conveniently accessible, ink we el. 951 
provide the key to those see g a holiday THURLESTONE, $8. DEVON THURLE- 
where good food, the personal touch and a STONE HOTEL First-class fully licensed 
pleasant environment are the three major seaside country hotel Over 100 bedrooms 
attractions. Write Mr. and Mrs. Denys fitted with hot and cold running water 
Foster Tel.: Guernsey 2585. and Post Office telephones Golf, tennis, 
LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. Pirst- squash, badmi nt satee billiards bh 
class Residential Hotel, once home of Davia StOme 382 
Garrick. 20 mins. West End Excellent TUNBRIDCE WELLS. 
cuisine, fully licensed P.O. phones all OTEL Solve your 
rooms; suites with private bath Hard pa to live in this 
Tennis, Putting, Billiards, Swimming Pool. staffed hotel Facing 80 
Adjoins Hendon Golf Club. Under personal the famous Common. an £ 
supervision of Managing Director. Apply Gwen Tel 20286/7. Trust Houses, 
Manager Tel.: Hendon 1456. Limited 

WONDERFUL Cruise—Naples Athens, " Ohes — y ~ SPA Centre for the 
£ Haifa—with full basic allowance avail- lovely Cotswolds Ideal for restful 
able 15 days trom 48 gns. inclusi\ holidays. tour centre, et For rail services 
OLivers TRA VELS Lie., Adelphi Bui inquire at stat ons, offices or agents. New 
London, W.C.2 guide and list of events from Dept. 
CO Motor: ‘D pagrine Pita ng Rail, Town Hall. 

Motor Coach, nfiet, Be Breakifast, y 
Lunch, Tips, Taxes Kurtax at Hotels actord- F° AESBETA TION. Cordial = nvi vite yt 
ing to Itinerary:— Ma 2—June 7, ; Tock 
L . ’ appite ation for freé descriptive bToct 
ocarno and San Bernardino, 38 gns.: June sel d hol wd . rit ‘Sucat- 
8—23, Kiental, Lotschental and Wengen, 36 ~yr onGay  sccreses 

’ TARY (Desk S.R.) 5. Leas Pavilion 


Folkestone 






















37 oo er Engadine Dolo- 
Lovely situation, reasonable charges — Write caites and Verona, 47 gns.; ist 3 OLIDAYS in French families and 
RESIDENT Proprietor, Scttoss Horer, Wil- Swiss Engadine, 43 gns. groups, with or without tours. el) 
derswil, Interlaken, Switzerland Austrian Alps and Inn to 800 frs. per day alue exceeding price), 
d st 3 5 13. Mac and exchange ‘are or ed by the 
‘ . . Italian Lakes, 3 ns. Z Non-profit-makir ociation, RELATIONS, 
TOURS Swiss and Italian Wal Tour J gn 14, Rue du Garet, von, France 
. C.T.U. (Est. 1913, Dr. C. F. Fothergill) ‘ _— 
LEISURE! MOTORING TOURS !— | Hensol. Chorley Wood. Herts TALY.—When in Rome stay at Cm 
Swiss Heights and Italian Lakes BERAMMER GAU, AN . AUSTRIAN TYRor AMPL, ~ ia - - 3 ; a ite we 
2 * Mol ntain Hotels and Alpine Flowers oO a es y coach 17 days quiet posit excellen tooc 
 Geeriems, Dekeies see ether tear | £% 10s, Tilust-ated booklet —-Artways, 20, | Prices. 
Austria 5. Italy—with or without Rome Buckingham Steet C.2 TEM. &702 WV ASTED to rent for holiday, At ey 
7 Ba: sque Coast, Pyrenees and Northern and September, furnished "hou M4 
8. Southern Spain 9 -— S large cottage. three or four bedrooms vi 
tand Old Towns of Gern Tour HOLIDAYS moder nm conveniences, in country near bus 
fast.Lam™MIn Tovrs, L1 67. Bier Nw BROADS.—Yact Motor- route, Oxfc area or Home Counties; & 
Terrace London, N.W.8 (Maida ruisers for Mire from 2 weekly.— w d exchange house near sea Vicinity 
Vale 4321) Littie Surrs, Oulton Broad, Lowestoft Lisbon.—Write, Box 783B. 
ae iialinaen me od 2 cecal —- 
at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896 Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Crewexts Press. Lro 
Published by The Sprrcraror, Lrp., at its offices, 99 Gower S Londo WiC. Frida April 7, 19 
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